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Long lazy years of aging . . . the finest grains . . . and no cut corners make Ten High 
a bourbon straight and true. Its rich aroma and smooth light taste make it a real value. That’s 
why it sips easy. And that’s why people say: "I’m glad I tried Ten High. And that’s the truth.’’ 

TEN HIGH 

Bourbon Straight and True 

■^1973 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. 


Cut out these oi 


MODEL TM213S Engi- 
neered for under-dash 
installation in tight 
spaces found in many 
compact and foreign 
cars. Its big beautiful 
voice comes with tone 
control. Has balance 
control, and dual vol- 
ume control, in a com- 
pact solid state unit. 
Shown actual size Gust 
7.5" deep). 


.see how these mini 
tape players fit 
\ your small car. 




Now big, beautiful sound 

in small Motorola packages 
shown actual size 



When you hear the beautiful big sound of these mighty 
Motorola minis, you know that going to something smaller 
needn't mean going second class. They’re engineered to 
meet the demand for quality in smaller sizes called for in 
today's trend toward smaller cars. 



MODEL TM215S Same 

super compact styling 
as Model TM213S. AISo\ 
has big voice with tone \ 
control, balance con- 
trol, dual volume con- 
trol, plus the extra 
convenience of slide 
controls and program 
repeat switch. Has 
solid state chassis. 
Shown actual size (just 
7.8* deep). 


MOTOROLA 

SOMETHING ELSE in sound on wheels 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED it published wi 


hi Court, Chicago, III. 60611 Second cl. 






NVESTIN 

PRECIOUS 

METAL 



One of the smartest places to invest 
your hard-earned dollars these days is 
in a '74 Volkswagen. 

A Volkswagen is sensibly priced— 
$2625.* 

It yields great dividends when you 
drive it— it uses little gas and pints of 
oil instead of quarts. 

And a VW gives you an extraor- 
dinary return on your investment— the 
average 1 972 Beetle retails* for about 
as much today as it did new. 


Of course, if you prefer, you can 
keep your Volkswagen as a long-term 
investment— there are a lot of VWs on 
the road with over 100,000 miles on 
them. 

Which shouldn't be surprising con- 
sidering the pains we take to protect 
your investment. 

Like 1000 inspectors inspect- 
ing every Volkswagen— some parts 
are even inspected 2 and 3 
times. 


Like the 1 3 pounds of paint used on 
every car— some of it in places you 
can’t see but corrosion can find. 

Like a sealed steel bottom— topped 
by a practically airtight body. 

And on top of all this the Volks- 
wagen Owner's Security Blanket— the 
most advanced new car coverage plan 
in the world. 

Now, how many other 
cars do you think are 
this precious? 



Still $2625 


^Volkswagen of America, Inc. 'Suggested Retail Price Sedan 1111 P.O.E., local taxes and any other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional, 
ttased on NADA Official Used Car Guide — April '74, (1972 P.O.E. vs. average used car retail prices). 




Term insurance or Whole Life? 

New York Life says 
there’s a place for each. 


Maybe you've been thinking about the need for life 
insurance. 

Rut what kind should you buy? Term? Whole Life? 
A combination? Since we sell both, wed like to give you 
facts that may help you decide. 

Term insurance is just what its name implies. It 
covers you for a specified period of time— typically one, 
five or ten years. Since it builds no cash value, you receive 
maximum insurance protection for a given outlay. 

Of course, each time you renew a Term policy the 
premium is higher because you are older. However, Term 
policies usually contain a valuable privilege which per- 
mits you to convert to Whole Life without any evidence 
of insurability. 

As for Whole Life, it covers you as long as you live 


without the need to renew or convert Initially, W'hole Life 
premiums are higher than Term's. But, unlike Term, Whole 
Life premiums remain the same. They never change. 
Equally important, as the years pass, the Whole Life policy 
builds a valuable cash value you can use for retirement or 
in a financial emergency. 

While either Term or Whole Life alone might be 
just right for your needs, you might also want to consider 
buying both. New York Life has many combinations of 
Term and Whole Life that offer some of the 
best features of each. No one is better able 
to help you decide than your New York Life 
Agent. Call him— or her— today. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Lite Insurance Company 51 Madison Avenue New YOrk, New York tOOlO Lite Health and Group Insurance Annuities. Pension Plans 



Taking the mystery out of Cavendish. 

An explanation of the most misused term in pipe tobacco. 





If you’re any kind of pipe smoker, you’ve probably 
seen the word Cavendish on more pipe tobaccos than yo 
can shake a stem at. You suspect it must be something 
good or else everybody and his brother wouldn't 
be putting the word on their pouches. And your 
suspicions are right. 

But Cavendish is something other than 
what you may think it is. It’s not a type of 
tobacco leaf. It isn’t even the way tobacco 
is cut. 

Cavendish is a unique process that 
ages and ferments tobaccos to give you 
a milder, more flavorful smoke. 

Quite frankly, we tell you this for 
one very simple reason. The more you 
know about Cavendish pipe tobacco, the 
better it is for Amphora. Because 
Amphora is the world’s largest selling 
Cavendish pipe tobacco. 

BEFORE CAVENDISH WAS A PROCESS. 

IT WAS A PERSON. 

Captain Thomas Caven- 
dish, by name. A fearless sea- 
r ] man who was equally adept 
\ Mre'Jt / at riding out a Nor’easter as 
he was negotiating with the 
Indians of Virginia for their 
fine tobacco leaves. 

After one of his more successful trading ventures 
some 400 years ago, he found himself with more tobacco 
leaf than cargo space. So he ordered his crew to stow the 
tobacco in the large wooden casks that had held their 
grog. 

History does not record the crew's reaction to this bit 
of inventive cashing, but the tobaccos, reacted most 
flavorfully. 

After months at sea, compressed and basking in the 
heat of the casks, fermenting ever so slowly, the tobaccos 
arrived in England exceedingly rich in bouquet. 

The good captain’s accidental process of maturing 
tobacco has long since been immortalized by his name. 
Cavendish is now defined as tobaccos that have been 
melloived by time, temperature and pressure. 

ONE MAN’S CAVENDISH IS ANOTHER 
MAN’S SHORT CUT. 

Good Cavendish tobacco like 
good wine doesn't happen fast. 

All the fine tobaccos that go into 
Amphora (they come from about 
20 different growing regions of 
the world) are kept in large 
casks for at least a year. Just the 
way Captain C did it. 


They go through at least one summer "sweat”. That 
way the tobaccos ferment under natural weather 
conditions. All of which combine to enhance the flavor 
k nnd the mildness of the tobaccos. 

Now some pipe tobacco 
companies (they know who 



they are) try to 

create 


mildness by taking sh< 

:»rt cuts. By 


hurrying up the ferine 

■nting 


process, for example. 

They may 


end up with pipe tob 

acco, but 


they don’t end up wi 

th what we 


consider Cavendish. 

Because 

when yc 

iu’ re fermenting tobacco, nothing 



artificial beats nature. She takes her own sweet time 
to bring out all the true flavor and taste of tobacco. 

WE’VE GOT A SECRET. 

Even after the first long fermentation period, the 
tobaccos arc still a long way from being called Amphora. 

They are next shipped to our factory in Joure, some 
80 miles north of Amsterdam. There the tobaccos are 
carefully blended to our two-centuries’ old formula. 

The blended leaves are then compressed into "cakes” at 
carefully regulated high temperatures. 

(What these temperatures are and how long the 
tobaccos are pressed, we 
can’t tell you. It's the *, ; • 

Amphora secret, ft’s not - 

that we don’t trust you, but 
you never know who else may be 
reading this ad.) 

But what we can tell you is this. By pressing the 
tobacco leaves into cakes, each tobacco type contributes 
its own personality, its own flavor and character to the 
blend. 

OUR DORMITORIES ARE NOT FOR 
SLEEPING. 

Mildness is one thing. Extra mildness is something 
else. So we go a step further and age the pressed tobacco 
cakes a second time in special rooms we call dormitories. 

During this second aging process (we call it 
"lagering” and it's like the way fine wines are aged), the 
flavor, aroma and mildness arc married. Once and for all. 

We go through all of this time and trouble because 
we honestly believe it’s the only way to make the finest 
Cavendish in the world. 

A lot of pipe smokers must believe that, too. They’ve 
made Amphora exactly what it is today. 

The most popular imported pipe tobacco in America. 

P.S. Do you have any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco t 
If so, drop a note to the President, Douwe Egberts, Inc., 

8943 Fullbriglit Ave., Chatsworth, Calif. 91311. 

When was the last time the president of a company 
answered your mail ? 




Meet our testing machine 




CHANEL 




CHANEL 


Perfume in the* classic bottle 10.00 to 400., Eau de Toilette 7.00 to 20.00, Eau de Cologne 5.00 to 20.00, Spray Perfume 7.50, and Spray Cologne 7.00. 
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Next week 

THE DERBY has some favor- 
ites, finally, but even at 
Churchill Downs some strange 
things can happen when a big 
field of young horses clogs the 
track. Whitney Tower reports. 

A T THE HEIGHT of his form, 
Karccm Abdul-Jabbar is Mil- 
waukee's chief weapon against 
the Celtics' fearsome fast 
break in the NBA finals. Peter 
Carry describes the showdown. 


RHUBARBS and other hassles 
have made a stormy life in 
baseball for Alvin Dark, once 
and present manager of the 
Oakland A's, as Dark himself 
tells. With John Underwood. 


© 1974 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE 


PART 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 



Introducing 

Voyager. 




For some, there’s the station 
wagon. For some, the common van. 
And now, for others, there’s something 
more. The Voyager. 


For openers. Voyager holds any- 
thing a standard-size station wagon can 
hold and a whole lot more, like half a 
neighborhood on its way to school. 

There’s an optional seating arrange- 
ment for 15 people. The most the 
competition from Ford and Chevrolet 
can seat is 12. 

There’s more. Every Voyager is 
built to last with Chrysler Corporation 
engineering features. Such as an Elec- 
tronic Ignition System that means more 
miles between ignition tune-ups than 
conventional systems. 


The Voyager has a tighter turning 
diameter and a bigger fuel tank than 
Ford or Chevrolet. 

It handles as easily as a full-size 
station wagon. 

It comes with power front disc 
brakes. And much more. 

The new Plymouth 
Voyager. It gives you 
more to look into. 

Now at your Plymouth (HKYSI.EK 
Dealer’s. 


Plymouth 


Extra care in engineering 
... it makes a difference. 


The new Plymouth wagon. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


There is no surer indication of a new- 
born league's survival prospects than a 
television contract guaranteeing weekly 
national exposure and extra dollars in 
the till. The best example these days is 
the tie that binds the World Football 
League to Eddie Einhorn's independent 
TVS network, a relationship examined 
on page 57 this week in William Leg- 
gett's first TV/ Radio column. After 12 
distinguished years as our baseball writ- 
er, Bill has hung up his spikes, so to 
speak, and taken on a significant new 
assignment. Often it will mean sitting 
at home to watch television or listen to 
radio or, in an expert display of audio- 
video dexterity, doing both simulta- 
neously. 

That Leggett is able to strike these 
McLuhancsquc poses so naturally 
makes him the obvious choice to write 
this regular feature. “I have watched 
as many as three events at once,'' he 
says, “and on any night in the summer 
I might listen to seven or eight base- 
ball games. Last pro football season I 
got so tired of watching that national 
barn dance on Monday night I turned 
off the sound and listened to the play- 
by-play on Mutual.” 

Leggett's column comes at a time 
when sports programs arc burgeoning. 
On a recent Sunday in New York City, 
six different stations televised three 
half-hour shows of sports news and 
commentary, three baseball games, two 
tennis tournaments, basketball and ice- 
hockey playoffs, golf, badminton, hunt- 
ing, diving and ice skating. Here in our 
editorial offices Sunday is always a 
busy day for sportswriters — every one 
of the nine TV sets on the floor was on 
active duty. 

Leggett's previous explorations in 
the field of broadcasting resulted in a 
1964 report on the NFL's network tele- 
vision package and a 1972 critique of 
sports news reporting. Some additional 
accounts of electronic journalism that 
have appeared in our pages arc Wj|. 
liam Johnson’s five-part series on tele- 
vision and sport in 1 969-70 and, more 
recently, Frank Deford's Only You, 



Frunk Durling (April 1) and Edwin 
Shrakc’s The Defection of Dandy Don 
(April 22). 

There is plenty of fertile subject mat- 
ter for Leggett, who says, “I want to 
tell the readers what to look for, what 
1 think is good or bad reporting, what 
makes it that way." Leggett admires the 
journalistic merits of television — and 
radio, too — but with reservations. 
"Television has unique advantages, so- 
phisticated techniques, that make its 
coverage of an event fun to watch," he 
says, "but too often the reporting lacks 
depth and perception. TV and radio 
sporlscasters are showing more willing- 
ncss lately to call a scrcwup a screwup. 
but the one factor they still seem in- 
capable of determining is where report- 
ing ends and show business begins." 

Leggett, who rises every morning in 
time to catch the 6:38 sports roundup 
on CBS radio, says his favorite program 
over the years has been The American 
Sportsman , but that no telecast has im- 
pressed him more than ABC's coverage 
of the Munich Olympics. Looking 
ahead, he predicts that college sports 
will eventually overtake the profession- 
als in the fight for audience appeal. 

All of which suggests that Leggett on 
TV/ Radio will he worth tuning in. 
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We think 

you should know that 
life insurance companies 
don't charge the same for 
the same coverage. 


Fact is, all life insurance 
companies don’t charge the 
same for the same policy. 
Some charge up to thousands 
of dollars more over a lifetime. 

You may think you 
know what your cost is, 
because you know what you’re 
paying. But premiums usually 
don’t reflect the true cost. 
They should be adjusted 
for dividends, anticipated 


cash values and other 
considerations before you 
can really compare costs. 

And equally important 
as cost can be the kind of 
company you do business with 
and the advice and service 
your agent can give you. 

So be a smart buyer and 
send for the impartially written 
booklet, “How to Select the 
Right Life Insurance 
Company. ’’ It doesn’t give you 


prices— ours or anyone else’s— 
but it will provide unbiased 
tips on how to compare 
companies— and their costs— 
before you buy. And we 
promise no one will call 
unless you ask. 

Send for it. 

Because we want you 
to select the right life insurance 
company. Even if you don’t 
select us. 


r 



The Rankers I.ife, Consumer Services 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company.” 

Name 


C54 


1 


Address 

Cn> Stale /ip 

THE BANKERS LIFE r> 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES IOWA 50307 
Individual and group Me. health and disability programs Pension and profit 
sharing investment plans A subsidiary. BLC Equity Services Corporation, of 
lers mutual funds and variable annuities through registered representatives 




Sunbeam will give you $8.00 
for your old electric shaver, 
regardless of its age or working 
condition. Or, if you use a blade 
razor, we’ll give you $2.50 for 
that. (Probably more than you 
paid for it.) 

It doesn’t matter whether 
you send us a double-edge, 
injector, or antique straight 
razor. Or your old electric. What 
does matter is you’ll be trading 
it for the clean, close shave of a 
new Sunbeam Shavemaster 
Shaver. And saving yourself a 
few dollars in the bargain. 

With the new Shavemaster, 
you're getting the thinnest, 
closest shaving head we’ve ever 
put on a shaver. Made of stainless 
steel, supported for a long, long 
life. And featuring the Sunbeam 


Holes & Slots design— to get both 
the tough stubble ami the longer, 
more flexible whiskers Loo. 

For even more than a great 
shave, Sunbeam offers the new 
Shavemaster Groomer. (That’s it. 


at the top of this ad.) It adjusts, 
to groom beards, mustaches and 
keep you neat 

between haircuts. ( Sunbeam 
And only Sunbeam 

has it. Itujlt with Integrity. 

Hacki'il hy Xerv jce. 


USE THIS HANDY FORM TO SPEED UP YOUR REFUND: 


" Name 
I Street 

■ City 

■ State 

J Zip 

I 


Hitt's all mn tin tin i rnt innr Irutln-in al/ou jinn'l 

Hetweeii May 1 and June:H>, WTI.htiy unyunvof 
Mill' lottu -handled Sunlieam Shavemaster Shavers. 
Only models KMT, SMH.SM7M orT.V Iff (the new 
(Iroomeri will <|uulify. Then send us your old shiver, 
.'doin' with (he cash reirister receipt ilnittl lie! ween 
May 1 and June :#>. 107 J. the projierly lilleil out end 
flap from the carton. and the form printed here. 
Claim for trade-in allowance must lie | lost marked 
on or More July In. 1V7I 

Mail the at -lie it .-in- to: Smilieam ( orporation 
Men's Shaver TVade In < flier. IM ). Box dill. Hinsdale. 
Illinois I'Ji.yjl. W, i hu> .'Iff dai s you'll /wire our 
check for the tra'fe in allowance 
I.miil I trade in allowance |<er family. I flier itood 
only ini S. A. Void where proliiluled. taxed or 

Itl III IM \m.i: «IMA li\ M Ml.. 


TRADE-UP TO A SUNBEAM SHAVEMASTER SHAVER. 

H Sunlieam. Shavemaster f' 1S74 SunMim Corporation 


America's 
lowest priced 
intermediates 
are both Chevelles. 



CHEVKmMAI^ SENSE FOR AMERICA 


For many, this is the ideal family car. It gives 
you Malibu economy, ease of handling and six- 
passenger interior with the special convenience 
of a four-door design. And notice again the price: 
$2873 for a six-passenger mid-size sedan with an 
economical 6-cylinder engine. As we say, Chev- 
rolet makes sense for America 


* 2873 * SEDAN 0 6 


Small enough to be easy to drive and easy to 
park; big enough to carry six passengers. That’s 
Chevelle Malibu. It’s already the most popular 
name in mid-size history ( which tells you about 
its reputation for value) and now this sporty 
Malibu Coupe with a thrifty 6-cylinder engine is 
just $2878. What better reason to consider it as 
your next new car? 

t* MALIBU 6 


2878 


COUPE 


♦Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price, including dealer new vehicle preparation charge. Destination charge*, optional equipment, stale or local taxes are additional. 





Grab the first job that’s open and suddenly 
you're there a lifetime. And you’re nowhere. 

You want more than that out of life. 

The Navy is a place to grow. Master a skill. 
Construction. Mechanics. Welding. Good, hard 
work. With your own two hands. And the wind 
in your teeth. 

Or learn computers. Electronics. Medical 
techniques. Working with others. Learning to 
lead them. 

It’s all waiting for you, if you qualify. The Navy 
is one of the great teachers. And instead of 
paying to learn, the Navy pays you. 

See the world. Laugh. Learn. (And swab 
some decks, too.) 

Get all the facts. Talk to your local Navy 
Recruiter. Or call us. Anytime, any day. 

800-84 1 -8000. It’s toll-free. 

A good job. A good life. The Navy : 
it’s a good deal. 


Be someone special. Join the Navy. 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
Thar Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Menthol or Regular 


Americas Favori 



BV& 

■ 

‘ 






A LOT OF PEOPLE 
IN CHICAGO 
HAVE STOPPED 
DRINKING SCOTCH. 


They found something they like 
better.Tullamore Dew blended 
Irish whiskey. 

One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 
smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 

Of course, the real battle was in getting them to 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dew. 

So we bet 520,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tellTullamore Dew from three leading scotches. 

We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it, 
many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew 
to what they had been drinking. 

We think there's a good chance you’ll come to a 
similiar conclusion. 

Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day. 

TULLAMORE DEW 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 




CH 




Introducing thelennis Collection by Wilson 


Every dress has to run, jump, stretch, bend, and 




sweat a little before it gets our letter 


Wilson is a registered trademark that distinguishes the line products ot the Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Our little white “W" doesn't go 
on any dress that can’t hold its 
own on the court. 

Because after we've made 
our clothes look nifty, twenty- 
five pros and amateurs test 
them to make sure they play 
nifty. 

Each outfit has got to move 
the way you move. Stretch and 
bend the way you do. Twist. 
Turn. 

It's got to do everything a 
tennis pfayer does, or it never 
sees the light of day. 

But every Wilson dress you'll 
ever see does all those things, 
because we design comfort 
and playability in from the be- 
ginning. 

That means things like 
deep-cut armholes that don't 
bind your backhand or rob your 
reach. 

And unflappable collars 
that will never, never flop. 

We've got pockets on al- 
most all our clothes, too, for that 
extra ball. And lingerie straps 
to keep undergarments under 
garments. 

And, above all, everything 
is designed to last. 

We've settled for nothing 
less than top quality materials 
and workmanship throughout, 
so you'll look good on and off 
the court, match after match, 
washing after washing. 

Anything less would never 
pass our test. 

And anything that doesn't 
pass, doesn't get our letter. 

uitfWv 



TAKE A WALLBANGER 
WHERE YOU NEVER 
TOOK A WALLBANGER 
BEFORE. 



Until now, if you wanted a good wallbanger, you had to go 
where the wallbangers were. A bar. A restaurant. Or maybe 
you could invest $15 in the ingredients and try to make them 
at home. 

Now Club introduces 
the wallbanger in the can. 

It's Vi pint of the best 
wallbanger you ever tasted, 
and your total investment is 
only about 99C. 

But best of all, you don't 
have to hang around indoors 
to enjoy it. Because a Club 
Wallbanger can go where all 
others fear to tread. 

The Club Wallbanger. 

The only wallbanger that can 
go wherever you go. 



CLUBS. ANYTIME, ANY PLACE, ANY REASON. 


The Club'Codtailj, 25-48 Proof ©1973 The Club Distilling Co., Hanford. O.. Menlo Pk., Col. 


scorecard 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


UP THE UMPS 

At its very best, officiating of quick-mov- 
ing team sports is not a very exact dis- 
cipline. In professional basketball, for 
instance, application of "judgment 
calls," such as those regarding the lay- 
ing of hands on an opponent, can be mys- 
terious, yet in the charged atmosphere of 
the arena there seldom is a major row- 
dydow between teams and referees. 

Which cannot be said for professional 
hockey, where officials at times appear 
to take a worse beating than the per- 
formers. To paraphrase the ungrammat- 
ical TV commercial, being shouted at 
and shoved is not a completely unique 
experience. 

The reason may lie in the officials 
themselves. Basketball referees try to es- 
tablish a certain consistency to their calls 
early in a game, brook no lip from any- 
body and keep control throughout. 
Hockey officials too often let the game 
control them, as was readily evident last 
week in the NHL semifinal playoffs be- 
tween Chicago and Boston, and Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

Seemingly unable to establish a pat- 
tern in either series, the officials would 
work their whistles for a span of 10 min- 
utes, like engineers on a runaway freight, 
then apparently forget that ticy had ever 
owned a whistle. Whichever team yelled 
loudest last got the break next time. The 
Rangers were butchered in Philadelphia, 
a fact that received a fine, all-round air- 
ing. When New York returned home, it 
drew 27 minutes in the penalty box to 
the Flyers’ 81. 

No doubt the style of game the teams 
played had a strong bearing on the calls 
the officials made. But it remains true 
that the referees were beleaguered men. 
As the Rangers' Ted Irvine said of Ref- 
eree Dave Newell after the first game 
in Philadelphia. "He was scared out 
there. You could yell at him, swear at 
him. He didn't call anything " This may 
be a carryover from the days when the 
NHL. did not mind a melee or two to 
hype the gate, but it is out of place to- 


day. For their peace of mind and safety, 
let alone the integrity of the sport, the 
officials ought to take charge and the 
league should back them. Among other 
benefits, they might dampen the fire of 
those flame-eating crowds that, at last 
look, were not noticeably awed by the 
dignity of the officials' calling. 

CAUTION, MUGGERS 

It was Cushion Night in White Sox Park 
last Saturday, a soft promotion, so to 
speak, following the end of Chicago's 
hard times, which bottomed out the week 
before. But Detroit was not cooperating 
and soon the free seat cushions were fly- 
ing around the stadium like Frisbees in 
a tornado. Before the crowd slopped 
bombing, Tiger Manager Ralph Houk 
yanked his team from the field, which is 
a lesson for the Oakland A's. They play 
in Chicago May 18 and had better wear 
their helmets at all times. Coffee Mug 
Night. 

FINE FIZZLE 

"Oft expectation fails, and most oft 
there Where most it promises," the Bard 
wrote in All's Well That Ends Well. And 
in this case ’twas a far better thing that 
it did. 

The trouble began when Atletico Ma- 
drid went berserk before a capacity 
crowd of roaring, hissing Scotsmen in 
Glasgow during the first leg of the Eu- 
ropean Cup soccer semifinals against 
Celtic. "It was not football, it was Ar- 
mageddon," said one English critic. 
Tripping, pushing, body checking and 
obstructing — committing in fact 50 
fouls — the Spaniards raged through the 
last 25 minutes short three players who 
had been sent off. The game ended in a 
near riot and a 0-0 tie, which said little 
for Celtic. But it also resulted in the ban- 
ning of six Atleticos from the second- 
leg match last week in Madrid's Vicen- 
te Calderon Stadium, which said a lot 
for Celtic chances. 

Calderon, called the Boiling Caldron 
of Hale by its own fans, is famed for its 


violent partisanship. A worried Celtic 
management pleaded with its followers 
not to go to Madrid and suggested that 
those who did (it turned out to be 1,000) 
should stick together. In Madrid, the 
team stayed locked in its heavily guard- 
ed hotel except to train. On game night. 
5,000 police were on duty with water can- 
nons. Alcohol was barred from the 
grounds, scat cushions were not on sale 
and the first two rows were vacant. 

And nothing untoward happened. 
Both sides were on their best behavior 
as the Swiss referee took an exaggerat- 
edly firm grip on the game, blowing up 
in the second minute when a Celtic was 
fairly tackled and delivering numerous 
finger-wagging warnings. Despite being 
undermanned. Atletico won 2 0, elimi- 
nating Celtic from the cup playoffs and 
sending a crowd of 64,000. which had 
whistled, hooted, booed and jeered to its 
heart's delight, home happy. 

All's well that ends well, as the man 
said. 

DOGS IN THE CATBIRD SEAT? 

Recall the invasion of the birds in Grace- 
ham, Md. (SI, March 25)andsomc wag's 
solution to sic 10,000 starving cats on 



them? Well, don't try it. The people of 
Quillumbumbu in Peru did— they were 
after rats — and the results were a howl- 
ing failure. Instead of chasing the ro- 
dents, the cats sat up all night serenad- 
ing each other, as if it were alumni week 
at Dartmouth. We can think of the next 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 

solution, but a sixth sense tells us that 
where the sleepless citizens of Quillam- 
bamha are concerned the smart move is 
to let sleeping dogs lie. 

STATIONS OF THE CROSSBAR 

If being analyzed is a measure of success, 
football has arrived, and baseball and 
basketball and the rest might just as well 
get off the couch. The latest to have a go 
at the game is Dr. John P. Koval, a so- 
ciologist from DePaul University in Chi- 
cago whose findings lake a religious bent. 

At a meeting of the Midwest Socio- 
logical Society in Omaha. Dr. Koval pro- 
fessed to see in football all the trappings 
of a religious awakening. Where thou- 
sands once flocked to touch the robes of 
Christ, he said, now the pilgrims elbow 
their way to the locker room “to see the 
sweaty players and observe how many 
teeth have been knocked out." They ogle 
relics — “Imagine people staringat an old 
football in a glass case" — as more con- 
ventional worshipers look for the bones 
of a saint or splinters said to have come 
from Christ’s cross. And there is ritual 
in the costumes, the school colors and 
alma mater hymns, the funny hats, the 
50-year-old men in lettered shirts. 

Of course, you might call this fun, or 
plain old-fashioned hero worship. 

GREEN LINING 

Considering the seasons they have just 
suffered through, backers of the Carolina 
Cougars or the Kansas City-Omaha 
Kings could hardly be blamed if they 
should decide to move to Greenland. 

Cougar Owner Tedd Munchak appar- 
ently would like to. "The fans are be- 
coming totally unexcited," he told Atlan- 
ta Constitution Columnist Lenox Rawl- 
ings last week. “They arc not going to 
pay SIO or SI2 to see people who don't 
really want to play. The schedule is 82 
or 84 games long, and the fans are going 
to see maybe 25' , very good games. 25' . 
lousy games. The players think they play 
too much. 

"I get no personal satisfaction from 
basketball. I have accomplished nothing. 

I feel empty about agents, players and 
management. People in North Carolina 
have complained 1 don’t show enough in- 
terest in the team. I went to our training 
camp a couple of days on vacation to 
have a good time and be with the play- 
ers. I hadn’t been there five minutes w hen 
a player handed me a note. He hud two 
years to go on his contract, but he want- 
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ed to renegotiate. He gave me an agent’s 
name to authenticate it. I don’t need 
that.” 

To which the numerous backers of the 
Kings might have said amen, right up 
until the other day when 70 of them who 
had hung on grimly for 15 years sudden- 
ly emerged at the other end of the tun- 
nel. In an effort to save the franchise 
when it was in Cincinnati, they had 
bought into the team in 1958 for 
amounts ranging from S100 to SIO.OOO 
Although receiving only small, infre- 
quent dividends, they held their stock 
when the team moved deeper into the 
Midwest and performed under the cor- 
porate name of Missouri Valley Pro 
Sports, Inc. Then, lo, MVPSI sold the 
franchise to Kansas City interests and the 
original shareholders learned that for 
each SI 00 share they would be getting 
back at least SI, 008. 1 8, with the possi- 
bility of even more. That’s 10 to I . Hold 
on, Munchak. You may buy Greenland 
yet. 

OH FOR A JOHN DOE 

Things happen in threes, but frankly we 
will be happy if the whole shmecr ends 
right here. F irst there was the New Jer- 
sey policeman who named II of his 12 
children after golfers (SI. April 22). Now 
there is Brian Brown, an ardent boxing 
fan out of Wolverhampton, England, 
who two months ago named his daugh- 
ter Maria Sullivan Corbett Fitzsimmons 
Jeffries Hart Burns Johnson Willard 
Dempsey Tunney Schmcling Sharkey 
Camera Baer Braddock Louis Charles 
Walcott Marciano Patterson Johansson 
Liston Clay Frazier Foreman Brown. “I 
was hoping for a boy,” Brown explained. 

TREMORS ON THE COAST 

For the lietter part of the 20th century, 
big-time sport and the Pacific Coast were 
closely enough related in most people's 
minds as to be almost synonymous. 
From the oarsmen of Washington to the 
wrecking crews of UCLA, specialists in 
winning whatever national champion- 
ships the University of Southern Califor- 
nia had not already nailed down, the 
commitment was total. But these are un- 
settled limes, and if the citadels of South- 
ern California are standing fast, the less 
enraptured forts to the north are not. In 
some schools athletic programs are not 
only under scrutiny, they are in trouble. 

At Oregon Slate, for instance, it was 
announced that no grant-in-aid money 


would be used to support baseball, golf, 
tennis or swimming, and a committee of 
faculty, alumni and students recom- 
mended that track be cut back severe- 
ly next year, obviously to save money. 
Baseball's life was extended recently, but 
the prognosis is not strong. And at Port- 
land State the student fees committee 
recommended that its support of the ath- 
letic department’s budget be reduced 
front SI76.0C0 to Si 34,000 and that no 
fees be used for baseball or football. The 
college says football will be dropped if it 
does not break even financially. 

The most serious threat to the old 
ways, however, comes from the Univer- 
sity of California, where there is a move 
among students to place less emphasis on 
intercollegiate sport and more on intra- 
mural activities. "We are not Alabama," 
said Mike Aguirre, president of the stu- 
dent government. "At Cal we don’t feel 
the same kind of involvement with the 
sports teams and it may be that we 
shouldn’t compete at that level. The is- 
sue is how best to spend our money to 
meet the needs of the greatest number." 

At the next athletic budget meeting this 
month, Aguirre will propose the aboli- 
tion of spring football practice, elimina- 
tion of athletic scholarships except in 
cases of clear financial need, abolition of 
recruiting and training tables and trans- 
ferral of athletic department employees 
to an expanded intramural program. 

Hardly the winds of total change — a 
spanking breeze would be a more accu- 
rate description — but there is something 
going on. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pete Rose, on the new World Baseball 
League: "Can you imagine playing in 
Birmingham Friday, having Saturday off 
and playing in Tokyo Sunday? If you hit 
.210, you should win the title.” 

• Cathy Rush, coach of National Wom- 
en's Basketball Champion Immaculata 
College and wife of American Basketball 
Association Referee Ed Rush, expecting 
their second child: "We're living proof 
that a referee and a coach can get along." 

• Bill Kurtis, CBS anchorman in Chi- 
cago, after hearing allegations of drug 
abuse by the San Diego Chargers: “The 
way the Chargers played last year the 
drug must have been formaldehyde." 

• Toby Harrah. Texas Ranger shortstop, 

on how small his hometown is: "The 
telephone directory has only one yellow 
page." end 
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THE PRO FOOTBALL 
REVOLUTION 


I n a move designed to promote the 
welfare of short punters, small re- 
ceivers, elderly quarterbacks, lame line- 
backers and bored fans, the usually con- 
servative owners of the National Foot- 
ball League last week adopted nine new 
playing rules aimed at reanimating their 
game. It was the most sweeping series of 
changes since 1933, when George Pres- 
ton Marshall pushed through regulations 
establishing conference playoffs for the 
litleand allowing quarterbacks to launch 
passes from anywhere behind the line of 
scrimmage. 

"if the owners had met one more day. " 
complained Redskin Coach George Al- 
len when he heard of the new rules. ”1 
would have expected the return of the fly- 
ing wedge. The owners wanted more of 
a show. 1 don't agree, and I talked with 
Don Shula on the phone today and he 
doesn't agree either.” Shula said, ‘‘I dis- 
approve of the entire package.” 

One NFL official replied. "It's about 
time the coaches realized they are the di- 
rectors. not the producers, of this show.” 

The altered rules are: 1 ) goalposts are 
moved from the goal line to the end line; 
2) the kickoff is from the 35-yard line; 
3) after a missed field goal, the ball re- 
turns to the line of scrimmage or the 20- 
yard line, whichever is farther from the 
goal line; 4) on punts and field-goal at- 
tempts, the offensive team may not move 
downlield until the ball is kicked; 5) wide 
receivers may not be blocked below the 
waist; 6) receivers may be bumped only 
once after they have gone three yards be- 
yond the line of scrimmage; 7) wide re- 
ceivers cracking back toward the ball 
within three yards of the line of scrim- 


Nine radical rule changes designed 
to rouse the game from its lethargy 
upset some people, pleased others 
and probably will fascinate the fans 

by TEX MAULE 


mage are not allowed to block below the 
waist; 8) the penalty for offensive hold- 
ing, illegal use of hands or tripping, 
which usually occur near the line of 
scrimmage, is reduced from 15 to 10 
yards; 9)a i 5-minulc sudden-death over- 
time is played if a game ends in a tie. 

The NFL competition committee, 
composed of Tex Schramm of Dallas, 
Paul Brown of Cincinnati. Jim Finks of 
M innesota and Al Davis of Oakland, had 
suggested one or another of the changes 
separately at earlier league meetings, but 



One ru/e change abandons the traditional 
40 -yard line for kickoffs, adopts the 35. 


without success. "We were given a man- 
date by the owners this February in 
Miami," Brown says, "so we presented 
the changes as a package, to be accepted 
or rejected that way. No one agrees with 
all the changes, but if we had tried to get 
them through piecemeal I doubt that we 
would have gotten any changes.” 

The vote to accept was a resounding 
24-2, reflecting the growing concern of 
the owners about criticism of pro foot- 
ball as an increasingly dull game. Ac- 
cording to Schramm, "If it had been nec- 
essary, we could have had unanimous 
acceptance. We had to do something ." 

Not everyone feels that way. The caus- 
tic Norman Van Brocklin, coach of the 
Atlanta Falcons, says, "What it all 
means is that we’ll go out there and play 
the old boring punting game for 60 min- 
utes and then wake up the fans and go 
home. You can tell the owners made 
these rules changes, not the coaches.” 

Brown, who is general manager and 
coach, disagrees. “The committee want- 
ed to put the emphasis on scoring touch- 
downs instead of winning by kicking five 
field goals,” he says. "These changes are 
all interrelated and they came about af- 
ter years of close study.” 

The big change, according to Brown, 
is the relocation of the goalposts. "That 
opens up the offense,” he says. "The 
whole end zone is open for pass patterns 
now; the goalposts were, in effect, anoth- 
er safety man when you got inside the 
20. You couldn’t run or pass around 
them. And it was hard to punt or pass 
coming out of the end zone." 

Once the goalposts were moved, it was 
possible to change the kickoff from the 
continued 
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Goa! posts are moved to the end line, and 
the ball Is returned to the line of scrimmage 
after missed field goals from beyond the iO. 




ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES FLORA 
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REVOLUTION rot, 



Sudden-death overtime periods will break 
ties at the end of regular-season games. 

40- to the 35-yard line. “If we had left 
the goalposts on the goal line," Schramm 
says, "we could not have changed the 
kickoff. We would have had long returns, 
which we want, but they would have set 
up more field goals, which we don’t 
want.'* 

Obviously, field-goal kickers are not 
enthusiastic about this change. Tom 
Dempsey, who holds the NFL record 
with a 63-yard kick, says, “The World 
Football League did this first and the 
owners have to counter. They’re scared 
to death of the new league. I think what 
hacks me worst of all is the owners chang- 
ing the rules I play under. The owners 
never played the game in high school." 

Schramm, who did play football in 
high school, says, “We started with the 
premise that we had to pul more of a pre- 
mium on moving the football and less of 
a premium on ball control. Too many 
clubs were running three dull plays, then 
punting and waiting for the other team 
to make a mistake. We wanted to get- 
more penetration. Now first downs will 
be important at both ends of the field. 
You have to get down to the 30 or 35 to 
try a field goal, and with the new punt 
rule you’ll have to work for a first down 
or two in your end of the field to avoid 
having the safety man run the ball down 
your throat.” 

The new rule on punts has set up some 
interesting possibilities. With everyone 
pinned to the line of scrimmage until the 
ball is actually kicked, long returns are 
likely. “The kicking game will undergo 
a big change,” says Lou Saban, coach of 


the Buffalo Bills. “Say it's fourth and 10 
on your own 20. The opposing team 
could bring nearly everyone back olf the 
line and place them in front of its punt 
returners. It could line up almost like a 
kickoff return on some punts. Because 
of this, the quick kick might make a 
comeback, and the punt out of bounds 
will return, too.” 

The coffin corner kick, that is. For 
football fans under 30 who may not be 
familiar with the term, a coffin corner 
kick is one that goes out of bounds close 
to the goal line. It has become a lost art, 
but one likely to come back now. Some 
coaches think teams might use two punt- 
ers, one to boom the ball, the other to 
place it out of bounds inside the five or 
10. Fred Cox, the Minnesota placekicker, 
says, “The price of the punter has just 
skyrocketed.” 

Kansas City’s Jerrel Wilson, who led 
the league in punting last season, is re- 
signed to trying to kick shorter, higher 
and more accurately. “Those 45-yard 
punting averages are gone," he says. 
“You’ll have to kick the ball higher and 
not as far. You’ll really have to hang it 
up there, The danger has always been in 
outkicking your coverage and that will 
really be a disaster now.” 

The penalty for a missed field goal will 
hurt punting averages, too. "You’ll be 
seeing a lot of 25- and 30-yard punts this 
season because we’ll be punting a lot 
from around the 40-yard line instead of 
trying a field goal,” Wilson says. 

The bomb, which all but disappeared 
from pro football with the advent of 
the deep zone and the roll block on a 
wide receiver at the line of scrimmage, 
also may come back. The whippets who 
play on the Hanks of the offensive line 
have been freed to run their routes al- 
most unmolested. Harold Jackson of the 
Rams says, "We won't have to fight our 
way out of the jungle to find room to 
run our patterns.” And, with the goal- 
posts back to the end line, the receivers 
will have more room to roam in. O. J. 
Simpson says, “They put the passing 
game back in the NFL.” 

Veteran quarterbacks like the new 
rules. “As an offensive player, I feel the 
changes are geared to me,” says Len 
Dawson of the Chiefs. "The restrictions 
on contact between defensive backs and 
wide receivers will open up the game of- 
fensively. That will be particularly true 
when you get near the goal line, because 
that’s when most teams play the bump 


and run. Or on third and long yard 
a team like Miami likes to cut yourw 
receivers down and not let them 
downfield, thus making you throw 
your backs." 

Now it will be almost impossibj 
prevent the wide receivers from get 
quickly into their patterns, shallow 
deep. Don Klosterman, genera) man 

of the Rams and once a quarterback h 

self, says, "It will do one big thing 
will let the quarterbacks time up mi 
better with their receivers because the 
laying tactics are eliminated. Yoti 
going to see a great deal more scoi 
off the pass — and off the long pa 
With the wide receivers free to m< 
downfield, the quarterback will be a 
to hold in his running backs for m< 
pass protection. With better protect 
and their quicker release of the pass, 
aging drop-back quarterbacks sho 
last forever. 

The new rules, of course, give new 
to small receivers like Harold Jacks 
the Dolphins’ Paul Warfield and Cint 
nati’s Isaac Curtis. .“They are alrc 
calling these the Isaac Curtis rules, "i 
Brown. “When we played the Dolpl 
in Miami last year, they cut Curtis do 
consistently. I don’t think he ever got 
yards downfield. But this rule wasn’l 
in just for him. It was put in to make! 
game exciting.” 

Abe Gibron, coach of the Bears, ag 
with Brown. “It’ll open up the pas 
game,” he says. “Before the new ] 



you could beat the bleep out of receivers 
when they got inside your 20.” 

Defensive backs are somewhat less 
than enthusiastic about the freedom 
granted receivers. Theirs is a difficult, 
thankless task at best and now it will be 
much more so. Clarence Scott, a corner- 
back for the Browns, says, “The new re- 
strictions on the bump and run are things 
I didn’t want to see put in. I thought the 
bump and run was sort of beautiful, a 
one-on-one battle between the defender 
and the receiver. I especially hate to see 
the new rule inside the 20-yard line. We 
have no other way of staying with a re- 
ceiver in such a short time.” 

Thom Darden, a Cleveland safety, 
says, “The cornerbacks are going to be 
in a real bind. There is no way a defen- 
sive back running backward can stay 
with a receiver like Warfield without the 
bump and run. There are going to be 
more bombs, a lot more.” 

“I knew it would come to this,” says 
Charlie Waters, a Dallas cornerback. 
“Next thing we’ll get is one hash mark 
down the middle of the field. These are 
the biggest changes in years. They are 
drastic.” 

Since the penalty on offensive players 
for holding, illegal use of hands and trip- 
ping has been cut from 15 to 10 yards, 


Crack-back blocks below the waist are out, 
which helps the defense, but so are roll- 
ing blocks against pass receivers and con- 
tinuous bump and run by pass defenders. 


the quarterbacks may expect even more 
protection and time. Yet defensive line- 
men, who are on the receiving end of 
most of these infractions, are a bit more 
philosophical than the defensive backs. 

"I don’t see how there could possibly 
be more holding than there is now,” says 
Bob Lilly, Dallas' All-Pro defensive tack- 
le. His coach, Ernie Stautner, thinks he 
sees a silver lining in the reduced pen- 
alty. “They were getting away with mur- 
der on holding anyway,” he says. “So 
maybe now that they've reduced the pen- 
alty they’ll start to call it.” 

The reduced penalty, according to 
Brown, was put in to avoid killing a 
promising drive before it could develop. 
“We went over the statistics on holding 
penalties,” he says. “It was astonishing 
how few times a team could recover from 
a 15-yard holding penalty. We think this 
may help.” 

The two rules most generally approved 
of by both coaches and players are sud- 
den-death overtime and the abolition of 
the crack-back block, a blind-side block 
by a wide receiver that resulted in a rash 
of knee injuries to linebackers, the usual 
recipients. Even the crusty Van Brocklin 
approves of the sudden-death rule (some- 
body remarked it was the first nice thing 
the Dutchman has had to say about any- 
thing since his senior year in high school). 
“The object of the game is to have a win- 
ner," says Van Brocklin. “I've always 
liked that. I like the idea of going home 
either laughing or crying.” 


The most predictable objection to the 
sudden-death proposal came from a few 
players who wondered if they would be 
paid overtime. By this reasoning, base- 
ball players should be paid more for an 
extra-inning game, basketball players for 
overtime periods. 

The rules seem certain to enliven what 
had been evolving into a curiously dull 
sport, especially in the showcase game 
of the year, the Super Bowl. “We’ll see 
how they work during the exhibition sea- 
son,” says Schramm. "They are not ir- 
revocable, you know. If there are obvi- 
ous flaws, we can change them anytime, 
even before this season starts.” 

If they work smoothly, the committee 
has a couple of other changes it would 
like to advocate. “We seriously consid- 
ered the possibility of widening the field 
2 l /i yards on each side to put even more 
pressure on the defense,” Davis says. 
“We couldn’t do it because five or six 
stadiums couldn’t have made the change 
this year. 

“And there is no question that the 
three-man defensive line has become fun- 
damental, with eight men dropping back 
to protect against the pass. That makes 
it almost impossible to throw in some sit- 
uations. Next year we may have to put 
in some regulation requiring four men on 
the defensive line.” 

Disgusted, Redskin Linebacker Chris 
Hanburgersays, “They’re turning it into 
a broad's game. Why not make it two- 
hand touch?” END 
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DOUBLE-BARRELED 
DERBY THREAT 


A week or so ago traditionalists were 
shaking their heads in dismay over 
the possibility that this year's Kentucky 
Derby, the 100th running of America’s 
most famous horse race, would have to 
be split into two divisions. More than 
three dozen horses still were slated to 
start, far too many for the track to cope 
with in one race. Then in the space of 
48 hours, two colts trained by 60-year- 
old Woody Stephens, a Kentucky hard- 
boot from the little town of Midway, 
solved the problem. Brilliant victories 
by Judger in the Blue Grass Stakes at 
Keeneland on Thursday and by Can- 
nonade in the Stepping Stone at Church- 
ill Downs on Saturday sobered up own- 
ers dreaming of long-shot success. It 
seemed certain that when the centennial 
Derby went off, it would have no more 
than two dozen starters, and most of 
those should stay home. 

Stephens, who has been around race- 
tracks since 1929, has been on this pres- 
sure route before. “This is my fifth trip 
to the Derby,” he says. "I've been fifth 



After a long season of trading triumphs, the army of colts headed for the 
Kentucky Derby has narrowed to a couple of dozen. Favored are two come- 
from-behind stars trained by the same man by WHITNEY TOWER 


with Halt [1949], fourth with Goyamo 
[1954], third with Blue Man [1952] and 
second with Never Bend [1963]. I reck- 
on it’s time I brought in a winner.” 

After the Blue Grass and the Step- 
ping Stone, Stephens had a double- 
barreled weapon aimed at his opposition. 
Not only are Judger and Cannonade 
probably the two best colts in the still 
bulky field, but in Laffit Pincay and An- 
gel Cordero, Stephens has two daring 
and capable riders, with cool heads to 
govern their skill. And neither has yet 
won a Derby, which makes them even 
more determined. 

“I’ve got two of the best,” says Ste- 
phens with a smile, “and don’t forget, 
by using these two top jocks I keep them 
off other horses who might beat me.” 

Judger's victory in the nine-furlong 
Blue Grass was nothing less than smash- 
ing. Because of the large number of en- 
tries (14), the start was moved back to 
give the field more room to gain po- 
sition on the run to the first turn. But 
this served to handicap come-from-be- 
hind performers like Judger, who would 
have a shorter stretch in which to over- 
haul the pacesetters. That’s the way it 
appeared on paper. Somebody forgot 
to tell Judger and Pincay. Pincay, called 
the Pirate by his loyal California fans, 
dropped the son of Damascus so far 
behind that on the backstretch he had 
only one horse beaten. As is his habit, 
Judger got into gear rounding the far 
turn. In the past he usually made his 
big run on the outside, which kept him 
out of trouble but also caused him to 
lose ground as he swept around the field. 
In the Blue Grass, Pincay saved ground 
by keeping him along the rail. Then, 
when he made his move on the turn, 
the Pirate guided the big bay colt through 
two successive holes that appeared in 
front of him. Judger, suddenly on full 


throttle, shot through the openings to 
take the lead, and he went on to win 
by four lengths, which was eminently 
satisfying to Stephens and Owner Seth 
Hancock. Seth bought Judger for 
S90,000 in 1972 at the dispersal sale of 
stock belonging to his late father, A. B. 
(Bull) Hancock. 

A couple of long shots named Big 
Latch and Gold and Myrrh were sec- 
ond and third in the Blue Grass, while 
John Galbreath’s Little Current, winner 
of Hialeah's Everglades, was fourth. Lit- 
tle Current made a Judger-like run of 
his own but tired at the top of the stretch. 
Nevertheless, as Woody Stephens says, 
“Little Current will be right there on 
Derby Day, believe me.” 


Pincay, Judger captured the Blue Grass. 




Bushongo, winner of the Flamingo 
over both Judger and Cannonade, suf- 
fered an injury in the Blue Grass, and 
struggled home llth, causing Trainer 
Downey Bonsai to cancel his Derby 
plans. Big Latch, Pondelli and Heavy 
Mayonnaise also came out of the race 
somewhat the worse for wear. 

Two days later, misfortune struck oth- 
er colts in the Stepping Stone. Only once 
has the winner of this seven-furlong test 
come back a week later to win the Der- 
by (Majestic Prince in 1969). At the start. 
Destroyer, winner of the Santa Anita 
Derby, crashed against Accipiter and un- 
seated the latter's jockey. For the rest 
of the race the riderless Accipiter weaved 
menacingly through the field, but despite 
protests from several losing jocks the 
patrol judges decided that the colt had 
done little damage to the chances of 
any horse, and certainly none to the 
leaders. Accipiter is still expected to 
start in the Derby as an entry with his 
stablemate, the highly regarded Rube 
the Great. As for Destroyer, he came 
back in distress and utterly exhausted, 
and his chances in the Derby appear 
minimal. Another casualty, not entirely 
unexpected, was the 1973 2-year-old 
champion. Protagonist. He had been last 
in his division of the Gotham on April 
6 and had been plagued with leg trou- 
ble of one sort or another. This lime he 
was last again, suffered a cut on his left 
rear leg and will not run on May 4. 

The Stepping Stone in many ways 
seemed a duplicate of the Blue Grass. 
Cordero took Cannonade to the rear of 
the pack on the backstretch. Then, just 
as Pincay had done at Keeneland two 
days earlier. Cordero saved ground on 
the rail and waited for his best shot. 
After slipping between two rivals at the 
top of the long Churchill Downs stretch, 
he found Cannonade blocked by five 
more horses. Adroitly he veered to the 
outside and found another opening. 
Quickly through, Cannonade sped off 
to win by two lengths. Arkansas Derby 
winner J.R.'s Pet made a nice run from 
sixth to be second, while the game but 
weary Destroyer was third. 

Not a great deal can be said for any 


of the others, including Raymond 
Guest’s Irish-bred Sir Tristram, who had 
arrived in this country only a week ear- 
lier from his French training yard at 
Chantilly. “I just wanted to see what 
he could do with these horses and to 
have a little fun being part of the 100th 
Derby,” said Guest, a former U.S. am- 
bassador to Ireland, before the race. 
‘‘He'll probably run last today [he was 
seventh of the 1 2 finishers], but this Step- 
ping Stone is to have him learn a little 
and to see how he handles a dirt track 
after his previous races on French turf.” 
Most of Sir Tristram's truining has been 
on the deep sand of Chantilly, which 
has about as much resemblance to the 
hard strip at Churchill Downs as the 
Sahara Desert has to the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway. 

The West Coast’s leading Derby rep- 
resentative is the Meeken Stable's Ag- 
itate, who has lost only one of six 
races — to Destroyer in the Santa Anita 
Derby in late March. Pincay was Ag- 
itale's regular rider until he had to choose 
between the son of Advocator and the 
Stephens-trained Judger. He picked 
Judger. ‘‘Agitate is still green," says Pin- 
cay. ‘‘He'll be a better horse later in 
the year. I like Judger’s breeding for 
the early classics. He seems to be im- 
proving at a faster rate, and right now 
when it counts most. Eastern horses com- 
ing to the Derby generally seem more 
fit than those from the West Coast. 
Maybe in California a good horse can 
win too easily. In the East there's more 
competition." 

Among the fit ones is Rube the Great, 
who came East early from California to 
score successive victories in the Gotham 
and the Wood. Rube is a standout. Gold 
and Myrrh and J.R.’s Pet have ability, 
as do Buck's Bid, Sharp Gary, Hud- 
son County, Flip Sal and Triple Crown. 
Granted, a win by any of these would be 
an upset, but it would be a minor one 
compared to a victory by Lexico, Set n’ 
Go, Prove Lively, Bold Clarion, King of 
Rome, Crimson Ruler, Eric's Champ, 
Pat McGrodcr, Confederate Yankee, Ga 
Hai or Consigliori. 

Maybe 24-year-old Seth Hancock, 



Rube the Great had two striking victories. 


now the master of Claiborne Farm, put 
it best when asked what he thought of 
Judger's chances. He said, ‘‘Would you 
Want to put up S7,500 to run against 
him?” It will cost each colt exactly that 
to pass the entry box and starting gate 
this week. I certainly wouldn't want to 
Put up 57,500 to race against J udger. And 
with Cannonade running as an entry with 
him, I'd rather take the 57,500 and bet it 
on the pair of them. My guess is Judger 
will edge his stablemate and make 
Woody Stephens, the hardboot from 
Kentucky, doubly happy. end 


Rau/a and John Meehan count on their Agitate. 
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A BOGEY! PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM 



Adams matched the last-place Trevino stride for stride and, alas, almost stroke for stroke . 


At the Tournament of Champions 
were Jack, Johnny and, er, Sam 
Adams, winner of the 1973 Quad 
Cities Open. You must remember this 

by DAN JENKINS 


I n the land of the fake waterfall, the 
creeping condominium and the or- 
ange bouffant wig — good old Rancho 
La Costa — golf's royalty held its annu- 
al reunion last week, the Tournament 
of Nicklauses. Jack was there, of course, 
and so were Johnny, Tom, Lee, Lanny, 
Ben— the whole gang. And, as it some- 
times happens, there was one fellow in 
it who looked as out of place as a guy 
hanging around on the terraces without 
a brushed-denim body suit or a pair of 
white shoes. Sam. No, not Snead, Ad- 
ams. Sam Adams may well have been 
the most obscure player ever to have 
hung around that sumptuous spa for a 
few days, but he was giddy with ex- 
citement all the way because he got to 
play four full rounds of golf for a change. 
Sam is usually COD by Friday evening. 

The Tournament of Champions is such 
a select event — it is available only to 
those pros who have won a trophy over 
the previous calendar year, and therefore 
attracts a field of only 25 or so com- 
petitors — that everybody is allowed to 
play the full 72 holes. No cut, in other 
words. This was a new experience for 
Sam Adams, who has developed a hab- 
it of playing golf on Thursday and Fri- 
day and then driving down the highway 
on Saturday. 

For a man who has actually won a 
professional tournament, Sam Adams 
has become the cut-missing king of 
the universe, and a left-handed one at 
that. He arrived at the Tournament of 
Champions courtesy of a victory last 
September in the Quad Cities Open and 
a lot of happy motoring. Quad Cities 
attracted the attention of just about ev- 
eryone in Bettendorf and Davenport, 
Iowa, along with Moline and Rock Is- 
land, III. It was such a historic golfing 
event that the PGA promptly moved it up 
against the British Open this July, ensur- 
ing that even if Sam Adams wins it again 
he will remain as much a part of the 


game's non-elite as he was all last week 
amid the glitter of La Costa’s T of C. 

“I’ve heard all the jokes, and they 
don’t bother me,” he said one day dur- 
ing the tournament. He was sitting in the 
sprawling La Costa bar, sipping his fa- 
vorite beverage, ice water. And he was 
explaining what a Sam Adams was. 

A Sam Adams is a 23-year-old guy 
from Boone, N.C. who started playing 
golf left-handed before he realized the 
mistake he was making. He is a natural 
righthander when it comes to eating and 
writing letters. 

‘‘I can play right-handed,” Sam said, 
“but not as well. That’s kind of funny, 
isn’t it? I’m not real sure I can play golf 
left-handed at the moment.” 

He has a point. The record shows that 
Sam Adams, since winning the Betten- 
dorf, Davenport, Moline and Rock Is- 
land Open, has made exactly one cut out 
of 13 tries. One. It was at the Heritage in 
March and it earned him S325. That, plus 
the gratuitous 51,200 given to anyone 
who turns up at the Masters, was all he 
had earned in the seven months between 


Quad Cities and La Costa, where all he 
had to do was finish last to pick up 
$3,000. 

‘Tvegotagreat wife,” said Sam. “She 
doesn’t start packing the bags on Friday 
morning.” 

Sam Adams has managed to retain his 
sense of humor through all of his terri- 
ble golfing troubles because he is a gen- 
uinely nice guy who says he doesn’t need 
the game; he just happens to like it; he 
just happened to think he could play. 

He grew up in the resort area of Boone, 
in the North Carolina mountains, with- 
out having to scratch and hustle for a 
Jiving. His father is a well-to-do bank- 
er, and Sam knows he can go into bank- 
ing, or become a club pro, if he has 
to. His exemption on the tour expires 
Sept. 30, and if he keeps missing cuts 
and wondering if he ought to go on tran- 
quilizers to live with it — as a doctor 
recommended to him — he will probably 
take leave of the circuit as quietly as he 
joined it. 

"My problem is, I think I can play this 
game,” he said. “I'm not awed by any 
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of it. I never was. I’m not that kind of 
person. When I was winning at Quad Cit- 
ies, I felt like 1 was supposed to win, not 
that I was supposed to lose." 

At Quad Cities he startled the field by 
shooting back-to-back 64s in the second 
and third rounds. And then on the last 
day when better-known players like Bob 
Goalby and Dave Stockton were taking 
a run at him, he birdied two of the final 
three holes and won by three strokes. 

'"All of a sudden, I was part of the 
tour,” he said. “Once you become a tour- 
nament winner you get paired with other 
tournament winners, and I guess I wasn’t 
prepared for it. It’s been exciting to play 
with Nicklaus and Palmer, but I've found 
myself trying to hide and stay out of their 
way instead of trying to play golf. That’s 
been part of my problem.” 

Sam has dark blond crinkly hair that 
spreads out in the wind and makes him 
look like an alternate on the British 
Walker Cup team. But he smiles con- 
stantly and he has the accent and good- 
naturedness of a happy Southerner. 

He knows all of the "names” on the 
tour, and they have ail befriended him. 
Some have even tried to help him. Like 


Nicklaus. “I asked Jack what was wrong 
with me,” Sam said. “I told him he 
was the greatest who ever jacked it up. 
and I’d like some advice. He told me to 
separate my hands from my hips. That’s 
helped me recently. What he meant was, 
you've got to lead the swing with your 
hips.” 

Adams has a sponsor who is not get- 
ting restless, he says, a citrus broker 
from Florida who can use the deductions 
of Sam’s expenses. He has little else, 
but it does not bother him. Izod fur- 
nishes him some clothes but no money. 
He bought the set of Hogan clubs he 
uses, and sometimes somebody gives him 
gloves. He drives a Cadillac from one 
tournament to the next while his wife 
Jackie studies the road map. 

Sam occasionally flies, as he did last 
week, but he enjoys driving and sight- 
seeing and listening to the radio to find 
out who won the tournament he has 
just missed the cut in. He probably en- 
ters more tournaments than anyone on 
the tour, last year playing in a whop- 
ping 36 events. 

Sam's routine at La Costa was pretty 
much the same as it is everywhere he 


turns up. The highlight of his social life 
during the tournament came when Hu- 
bert Green and his wife Judi invited Sam 
and Jackie to join them for dinner in one 
of La Costa’s informal restaurants. Sam 
wore a tie, anyway. Sam and Jackie also 
attended two cocktail parties on the 
premises, and drank their ginger ale. 
“Those hors d’oeuvres were something 
else,” Sam said. 

He thought the T of C was one of the 
best tournaments he had ever been to. 
Officials met him at the airport when he 
arrived, just as they would a Nicklaus, 
and they gave him a sport coat and an 
umbrella. And they provided him with a 
courtesy car in case he might want to go 
somewhere off the campus. 

“They really do a good job,” he said. 
“We liked having the car because we got 
to go somewhere else for dinner.” On at 
least two different nights Sam and Jack- 
ie went alone to the same restaurant in 
La Jolla, Chuck’s Steak House. 

Sam insists his life on the tour is not 
lonely. He has a good friend in Don Iv- 
erson. The Adamses and the Iversons 
spend a lot of time together around Hol- 
iday Inns. He and Jackie go to a lot of 
movies, and Jackie likes shopping and 
sight-seeing. 

In the past the Tournament of Cham- 
pions has had its share of Sam Adamses 
and they have usually distinguished 
themselves with some of the highest 
scores of the week. Only last year there 
was Bob Shaw, who had qualified be- 
cause of a win at Tallahassee. Shaw shot 
302 and finished last. In 1971 Bill Gar- 
ret t, who had qualified because of a vic- 
tory at Coral Springs, Fla., shot an 83 in 
one round, a tournament record, and he, 
too, finished last with a 317 total. And 
there have been others: John Barnum in 
1963, Dick Hart in 1965 and John Mc- 
Mullin in 1959. In 1956, Max Evans 
played one round and withdrew. 

Sam Adams did better than most of 
them. He began in typical fashion, shoot- 
ing a 77 to trail the field, and he had an- 
other 77 at the finish, but in between he 
posted 72-73, creditable scores that en- 
abled him to pass one man, a guy named 
Lee Trevino. So Sam Adams was not 
last, but he definitely was not first, ei- 
ther. That honor went to Johnny Miller 
for the fifth time this year, raising his 
season earnings to $192,877, or about 
$188,000 more than Adams. Still, Sam 
was not complaining. All in all, it had 
been a good week. e *d 
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A road is not exactly Position A, but in recent months Adams has been in stranger places. 



IT’S SOCKEY, 
THE WAY 


Philadelphia's violent Stanley Cup semifinal series with New 
York had more fist- and stick-swinging than skating and skill, 
as the Rangers recovered from a mauling to even things up 

by MARK MULVOY 

THEY PLAY IT HERE 


T he next person who tells Bobby 
Clarke (see cover) that the Philadel- 
phia Flyers are a band of bullies, karate 
choppers, backstabbers and pugs who 
play hockey with spiked helmets, shivs 
and brass knuckles, will receive a mouth- 
ful of elbow for his comments. Dave 
Schultz’ elbow. That, Clarke insists, is a 
promise. “I’ve listened to that jazz all 
year,” he says, “and I’ve had it. You 
don’t have to be a genius to figure out 
what we do on the ice. We take the short- 
est route to the puck and arrive in ill 
humor. But, tell me, if we're so bad, why 
haven’t they locked us up?” 

Fans of the New York Rangers would 
have provided the cuffs happily last week 
as the Flyers and the Rangers resumed 
their scheduled seven-round Stanley Cup 
bout. On paper this main event was a mis- 
match — George Foreman fighting a fly- 
weight from Thailand. In one corner 
Philadelphia had heavyweight king Dave 
(Hammer) Schultz, top contenders Bob 
(Hound) Kelly and Andre (Moose) Du- 
pont and the 17 other toughs who helped 
the Flyers lead the NHL in knockdowns, 
knockouts and — not coincidentally — 
penalty minutes over the regular season. 
In the other corner New York had two 
fair heavyweights in Ron Harris and Ted 
Irvine, an overblown middleweight in 
Brad Park and 17 assorted paperweights. 

Philadelphia had won the first round 
on all cards by whipping the Rangers 
4-0 as Dupont and Clarke combined to 
score a quick TKO against New York’s 
Walt Tkaczuk. The three players were 
turning up ice, when suddenly Tkaczuk, 
who had suffered a broken jaw only six 
weeks before, was down on all fours 
and had a far-off look in his eyes. 
"Moose pushed me, and my shoulder 
accidentally hit Walter in the head,” 
Clarke said by way of explanation. Tka- 
czuk sat out the rest of the game. 

Wearing a football-style helmet with 
two bars across his mouth, he lined up 
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against Clarke early in Round Two and 
called him a backstabbcr. In return 
Clarke threw a few unprintablcs at Tka- 
czuk. Moments later the two had ring- 
side seats for a fight between Kelly and 
Ranger rookie Bugsy Butler. 

A quality hatchetman, Kelly under- 
stands perfectly what his job entails. 
"They sure don’t pay me to score goals,” 
he says. He got only four in 65 games 



this season, but lost just one of some 15 
fights. Philadelphia Coach Fred Shcro 
started Kelly at left wing in the game 
because he expected New York’s Emile 
Francis to start Harris at right wing. "I 
knew Harris got hurt in the first game,” 
Shero said, "and I figured that if Kelly 
gave him just one good shot, he'd prob- 
ably get him out of the game early.” 
Francis, however, played Butler, not 
Harris. "So Kelly jumped the other guy 
instead,” Shcro said. Kelly used his 20- 
pound weight advantage and greater 
leverage to win a unanimous decision 
over Butler. 

"Kelly always gets in three or four 
punches before the other guy even re- 
alizes he’s in a fight,” Clarke said ad- 
miringly, “and he throws his punches 
faster than anybody in the league.” As 
a rule Clarke prefers to leave the fist- 
icuffs to Kelly, Schultz and the other 
Flyer heavyweights. “I’m like a rat,” 
he says. "I only fight when I’m forced 
into a corner.” Out in mid-ice Clarke 
operates with a quick stick, a pair of 
quicker elbows and the fastest mouth 
in the game. “I’m afraid that I’ve ac- 
quired a bad image,” he says, “but show 
me one player who doesn’t throw the 
odd elbow.” Hear what the volatile 
Clarke chirped at Pete Stemkowski after 
the Ranger center was cut on the fore- 
head in a first-period fight with the Fly- 
ers’ Jim Watson in the second game: "I 
didn't think Ukrainians bled when they 
got hit.” 

“If there were still only six teams in 
this league, you wouldn’t be around,” 
retorted Stemkowski, somehow failing 
to remind Clarke that he is, after all, 
the Polish Prince of the Rangers. 

While Clarke did not get into any 
fights, he did take three trips to the pen- 
alty box with Tkaczuk. Once Clarke 
slashed him, and the Ranger retaliated 
with an elbow; another time the comba- 
tants waved their sticks in each other’s 
faces; and later Clarke speared Tkaczuk 
as the latter was slashing him. 

It should be remembered that Clarke 
is not merely a stick and a mouth; the 
NHL’s Most Valuable Player for 1972- 
73, he is the captain of a team that can 
play a little hockey as well as crack bones. 
He started the Flyers off with a power- 

With a wicked flourish of his stick. Tom Bia- 
don of the Flyers rakes the blade up across 
the helmet of Ranger Bruce MacGregor. 


play goal in the first period, and there- 
after the Flyers hammered the Rangers 
in all the corners, forcing them into blun- 
ders with a body-bending style of fore- 
checking. On Philadelphia’s next goal the 
Flyers so harassed Ranger Defenseman 
Gilles Marotte that he took a wild golf 
swing at the puck in an attempt to clear it 
away from Goal tender Eddie Giacomin. 
Marotte, a high handieapper, shanked 
the puck, and the persistent Flyers picked 
it off and scored. At the end of Round 
Two the Flyers had a solid 5 2 victory 
and a 2-0 lead in the series. 

Strangely, the quietest Flyer that 
game -played in Philadelphia —was 
Schultz, who by now has become a North 
American byword for hockey rough- 
housing. He had set an NHL record by 
spending 348 minutes in penalty boxes 
during the season. But in the 5 2 win he 
made only a single visit to. the box. In- 
stead he concentrated on his checking 
duties, much to the disgust of the mem- 
bers of his "army,” who wear World 
War I German helmets with schultz 
lettered in red. "Schultz does most of 
his fighting on the road,” Shcro ex- 
plained. “I’m sure he’ll be active in the 
games in New York.” 

Like Kelly, Schultz genuinely under- 
stands his role with the Flyers. "There 
are three things that make a hockey 
player,” Shero says, "speed, skill and 
strength. Schultz realizes he doesn't have 
speed or skill, so what’s he here for? To 
beat up the other guy." Schultz himself 
says, “If someone wants to give Clark- 
ie any trouble, they know they have to 
deal with me, too.” 

Although Shero tends to regard 
Schultz’ 20 fighting penalties this season 
as the only true measure of the Hammer’s 
worth, the inescapable fact is that Schultz 
also scored 20 goals, while becoming the 
most accomplished enforcer since the 
days when John Ferguson was bruising 
bodies for the Montreal Canadiens. 
"Hockey is a contact sport for men," 
Schultz says. "It’s not an ice ballet or 
the Ice Follies. I’d be lost on a finesse 
team like New York.” 

Schultz grew up in a Mennonite Breth- 
ren community in Saskatchewan and 
used to spend part of his summers at 
Bible camp. "The Bible says not to be 
afraid of anything mortal,” he says, 
“because you can be here today and 
gone tomorrow. I'm not afraid of any- 
thing. I'm not even afraid of losing a 

continued 
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Good things 


The ATC 90 K2 is lor oil-road use only For safety, we recommend that you always 


helmet and eye 


happen on a Honda. 



San Francisco— A new movement for women.' 


Beating the traffic— and the high cost of gas 
Riding out of town with the wind in your face 
and the sun at your back. Following rugged 
new trails to exciting new places Doing and 
seeing things you've never done and seen 
before 

Those are some of the good things that 
happen on a Honda 

And here are some good things you 
should know about Honda. No matter what 
kind of riding turns you on, Honda has a bike 
to get you going. Bikes to get you to work and 
get you away. Bikes that are both fun and 


practical. No one else has so many models to 
choose from Or so many full-service dealer- 
ships where you can make your choice But 
most important of all, no one else has the 
Honda reputation for dependability That's 
probably why more people ride a Honda than 
any other motorcycle. 

What about you? 

Drop by your neighborhood Honda 
dealership. Pick out your own special Honda 
And let the good things happen to you. 



>rolection. Keep your lights on ana check the local laws belore you tide Foi a Iree color brochure, write American Honda Motor Co . Inc . Dept HS. Box 50 Gardena California 90247 C 1974 AHM 



SOCKEY continued 




fight. I never want to hurt anybody in a 
fight. Oh, I like to beat them up and 
leave them with some bruises and some 
bumps, but I don’t want to hurt them. 
One night I cut Bryan Hextall during a 
fight in Atlanta, and when I saw the 
blood I told him I hadn’t intended to 
cut him. I meant it.” 

Somehow Schultz’ good intentions 
have not made many friends among fans 
of Flyer opponents. "In a way I feel sor- 
ry for him,” says Clarke. “He really gets 
abused on the road. He can’t stand in a 
hotel lobby for more than a minute or 
two without having someone call him an 
animal or something worse.” 

As the Flyers warmed up for the third 
game, on enemy ice this time, the Mad- 
ison Square Garden crowd chanted, "We 
want Schultz, we want Schultz." They 
booed him fervently when he charged 
onto the ice at the two-minute point of 
the first period and barreled full speed 
into the corner after Brad Park. Then, 
as the play swung up ice Schultz charged 
into Park again and knocked him down, 
straddling the semidefenseless Ranger 
and pouring punches at his face. The 
linesmen finally pulled Schultz off Park, 
but while Park was still supine — held 
down, in fact, by one of the officials — 
Schultz hit him with four successive 
punches to the stomach. For his efforts 
Schultz was given a two-minute roughing 
penalty, a two-minute charging penalty 
and a five-minute fighting penalty. When 
Park received only a five-minute fighting 
penalty, Schultz gave a choke signal to 
the referee, who, in turn, gave Schultz a 
10-minute misconduct. This was more 
like vintage Schultz. 

For most of the first period the Flyers 
bullied the Rangers all over the ice. Joe 
Watson slammed Bruce MacGregor into 
the goalpost, then held him there while 
Don Saleski rubbed his gloves in Mac- 
Gregor’s face. Dominating play and con- 
trolling the corners, the Flyers took a 
quick 2-0 lead on goals by Rick Mac- 
Leish and Dupont, with Clarke assisting 
on both. Then, in a stunning reversal, the 
Rangers dropped their pacifist posture 
and began to bend bodies themselves. 
Kelly chased a puck into the corner, but 
just as he touched it, Ranger Defenseman 

Fighting back for the Rangers, Steve Vick- 
ers pummels Gary Dornhoefer (top). Em- 
battled Dave Schultz fends off foes (cen- 
ter), while Boston's Phil Esposito and Phi I 
Russell of the Hawks (S) catch the fever. 


Jim Neilson slammed into him so hard 
that Kelly lost his gloves as well as the 
puck. Seconds later New York’s Bill 
Fairbairn scored from a face-off, cutting 
Philadelphia’s lead to 2-1. 

Philadelphia gained a 3-1 advantage 
on a power-play goal midway through 
the second period, but then the Flyers 
stopped hitting, stopped checking and 
stopped skating. "We just died," Clarke 
said. "Hitting someone all the time can 
be very tiring; in fact, oftentimes it’s 
tougher than to be hit.” Park agreed. 
“You can’t be a hitting team 60 minutes 
a game,” he said. “It’s exhausting.” 

As the Flyers died the Rangers rallied 
and retaliated, winning the game 5-3 as 
well as all the remaining battles. Harris 
ran Kelly into the boards, and Steve 
Vickers pasted Gary Dornhoefer. Park 
decked the Flyers’ MacLeish with a short 
overhand punch to the head. "They were 
trying to stir things up for the next 
game,” Park said. Near the end five Fly- 
ers were in the penalty box, Schultz and 
Ross Lonsberry were in the dressing 
room after earning game misconducts, 
and Kelly was en route to a cast. 

The ubiquitous Harris, whose clean 
hip check sent Boston's Phil Esposito to 
the operating table in last season’s play- 
offs, had caught Kelly with another clean 
hip check and put him into the boards, 
injuring his knee. “Ligaments,” the doc- 
tor told him in the dressing room. 

Kelly watched Round Four on a tele- 
vision set Sunday afternoon, and no 
doubt he felt like putting his cast through 
the screen when Rod Gilbert’s goal at 
4:20 of sudden-death overtime beat the 
Flyers 2-1. In regulation time Gilbert 
had been Schultz’ particular target, but 
he always managed to fend off the Ham- 
mer’s heavy fists with his stick. Gilbert 
parked at the corner of the crease to Fly- 
er Goalie Bernie Parent’s left, took a pass 
from Vickers and slid the puck past Pa- 
rent just before Joe Watson pitchforked 
him to the ice. "It’s two out of three 
now,” Clarke said glumly. 

While the Philadelphia-New York 
bout was locked at two rounds apiece, 
Boston beat Chicago Sunday night and 
took a 3-2 lead in their semifinal. Except 
for one brief flare-up between Phil Es- 
posito and Hawk Defenseman Phil Rus- 
sell and a private war between Boston’s 
Terry O’Reilly and Chicago’s Keith 
Magnuson, the games were played in 
fairly good humor. No spiked helmets or 
brass knuckles there. end 
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\our cost of living may go up a little 
but your standard of liv ing will go up a lot. 



You can always spot a motorcycle racer in a 
restaurant. He's the one gripping his fork 
with the first two fingers of his left hand 

—NATIONAL CHAMPION KENNY ROBERTS 


last year about this time a pioneer 
la gang of six American motorcycle rac- 
ers invaded Italy to run in the Imola, Eu- 
rope's richest road race. They were all 
extremely tough gentlemen: one finished 
fifth, one 12th and four either crashed 
or blew their engines. The Europeans, 
who invented the sport, found this par- 
ticularly touching. One Italian expert put 
it this way. "Most European racers ride 
as if they want to live. Italian racers ride 
as if they don’t care whether they live or 
die. But the American racers — ah. They 
ride as if maybe they insist on dying.” 

England's Phil Read, thecurrent world 
champion in the 500-cc class, sums up 
U.S. motorcycle racers another way: "In 
Europe we ride about eight-tenths. If we 
really have to. we might ride nine-tenths. 
The crazy ones ride ten-tenths — but not 
for very long. In America, they seem to 
ride eleven-tenths all the time.” 

So much for overseas appraisals of the 
meanest, most daring group of sporting 
figures this country has produced so far. 
Ask a U.S. motorcycle racer if he is hang- 
ing in there at eleven-tenths of his po- 
tential effort and he'll spit in your eye. 
This country's present Mr. All-Out is 
even tougher than that: often at the end 
of a race he pulls into the pits with mus- 
cles so tight that he is almost frozen into 
his crouched racing stance over the han- 
dlebars. He holds the pose until two 
strong crewmen come along, pry him 
loose and lift him off his machine. 

Kenny Roberts is 22 years old, weighs 
135 pounds and is a gristly 5' 6". He is 
the American Motorcycle Association 
Grand National Champion. Last season, 


in racing so competitive that the first 10 
events were won by 10 different riders, 
Roberts placed in the top three in more 
than half the races, scored almost twice 
as many points as the second-best rider, 
won on three of the five different types 
of tracks, led his Yamaha factory team 
to the manufacturers’ championship and 
became the youngest rider ever to win 
the national title. Along the way he 
earned about SI 50,000. It was the most 
successful season in AM A history. And 
this year he has jumped off into the point 
lead again. 

Unlike a specialized European racer, 
a U.S. competitor must be able to ride 
everywhere, from the twisty pavement of 
a Pocono to the dusty clay outback of 
Peoria. He must be a sort of Jackie Stew- 
art one week and maybe a bit of Rich- 
ard Petty the next. He must be able to 
race on everything from a 60-mph short- 
tracker (a hot-rod trail bike) to a 120- 
mph dirt-track bike (an engine wrapped 
in a bare frame) to a 180-mph road rac- 
er (a guided missile that is a lot more mis- 
sile than it is guided). 

Most folks expect that anyone who 
races these things for a living ought to 
look more like the horse than the jock- 
ey. Nobody seems quite prepared for 
Roberts, whose appearance falls some- 
where between a supermarket bag boy 
and a high school halfback. Roberts 
comes on with disheveled red hair flop- 
ping as if it were at the bottom of his pri- 
orities list, which it is; an impish grin that 
separates a small but bony nose from a 
square chin; and wrinkled ears. The rest 
of him is pure muscle, bottomed off with 



KING OF THE ROAD 
ON TWO WHEELS 

by SAM MOSES 
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bowed legs, the better to grab a cycle 
frame with. Only on the starting line 
of a race does the bag-boy look finally 
disappear. Then, through the window of 
his full-coverage helmet, one can only see 
the eyes. They are intense and steel-gray, 
and that tells it all. 

Roberts in full cry goes faster than any- 
body, whether it is sliding a short-track- 
er so hard that it almost backs into the 
turn, or tossing a dirt bike so far on its 
side that sparks fly up from the dragging 
engine cases, or leaning a road racer so 
low in a corner that his knee nips at the 
pavement. And he started this year just 
about like he finished the last. 

The AMA season opened in the Hous- 
ton Astrodome in February with a Tour- 
ist Trophy event, backed up by mayhem 
on the short track. A TT track consists 
of half a dirt oval leading into three twists 
and a jump that sends a rider into the 
air like Evel Knievel without his landing 
ramp. A short track is simply a quarter- 
niile dirt oval — a brave man’s way 
around the 440-yard dash. 

Roberts qualified third fastest and won 
his heat race looking over his shoulder 
at all the guys chasing him. But in the 
TT main event, he needed the entire race 
to move up after a spinning start — pass- 
ing riders on the inside of turns, outside, 
even in midair over the jump. After 1 1 
miles, with one lap to go, he was in sec- 
ond place, 20 yards behind the leader. 
His last-lap charge fell one bike length — 
five feet— short, possibly because he 
doesn’t weigh enough for his tires to get 
sufficient bite at the dirt. “I needed about 
50 more pounds," he growled after the 
race. *‘I should have eaten more dinner.” 

Even though he had all the next day 
to eat, Roberts didn’t find those 50 
pounds for the short track; in fact, he 
lost 100, since short-trackers are much 
smaller than TT bikes. He qualified 33rd 
fastest in a 48-man field; one-tenth of a 
second slower and he would have missed 
the cut. He was, as they say, perturbed. 
He started razor-cutting his tires for trac- 
tion, a motorcycle racing ritual. Every 
razor slice has a purpose, every groove a 
meaning, some of them secret. Roberts 
sliced and grooved all evening. And he 
made one other key change: he removed 
the rear brake, the only brake on a short- 
tracker. "I don't use it anyhow," he said. 

When the race started, another slip- 

contiruted 
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pery start put Roberts dead last into the 
first turn; by the end of the race he had 
spun his way to fifth place. But it was 
the first time in four years that he had 
lost a short track race in the Astrodome. 

A month later Roberts slipped into his 
Jackie Stewart stance for the Daytona 
200-mile road race, which may be the 
most important motorcycle race in the 
world. This year 57,000 people came: col- 
lege students on spring vacation up from 
Miami and down from Duke; March- 
skinned Midwesterners towing their mo- 
torcycles to Florida to play with them; 
Northeasterners riding their cycles 
through the slush and into the sunshine; 
broad-hipped and thin-lipped Dixie la- 
dies in black stretch slacks and white 
vinyl boots and sequined shirts, with 
matching husbands leading the way on 
their "hawgs” — heavy police-type Har- 
ley-Davidsons, with Rebel flags stream- 
ing from the saddlebags. 

Motorcyclists have been migrating to 
Daytona every March for 33 years, since 
the days when hard men in baggy leath- 
er pants and knee-high boots first raced 
their ratty single-cylinder ‘‘thumpers” on 
the beach. Now the racers wear custom- 
made colored leather suits and ride sleek 
multicylinder machines at 180 mph 
around the banking. They grip droopy 
stubby handlebars and hide from the 
wind under fiber-glass fairings, their 


chests and chins pressed against the gas 
tanks. They keep the first two fingers of 
their left hand poised over the clutch le- 
ver, ready to spring it closed in case the 
rear wheel locks from a piston seizure. 
These are the strongest fingers in all 
sport. Squeezing the clutch lever frees the 
wheel, but at 180 mph the wheel doesn't 
have to stop for very long to flip the mo- 
torcycle on its side as if it had just run 
head on into a wall. Motorcycle racers 
have fingers as nimble as a concert pi- 
anist’s and tougher than a cliff climber's, 
and they like to keep them exercised. 
Which accounts for Roberts being able 
to spot racers in restaurants. 

The malady called piston seizure is the 
most common form of blown engine in 
racing motorcycles. This is always dan- 
gerous, especially on the high bank at 
Daytona, and more so with the four-cyl- 
inder, fire-breathing, chain-snapping, 
750-cc factory Yamaha that Roberts 
rides. 

“At 1 80, when your front wheel wants 
to play pogo stick, you don’t do noth- 
ing,” Roberts says. “You don’t sneeze, 
you don’t hiccup, you don’t even breathe. 
All you do is point it and hang on.” 

Hanging on with Roberts at Daytona 
was dashing Giacomo Agostini, that 
dimpled darling of the motorbike jet set 
in Europe, courted and chased by every- 
one from Federico Fellini (to be a movie 
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star) to Enzo Ferrari (to be a Formula I 
driver). He brought along Italy’s answer 
to the Arnold Palmer fan club, “Ago’s 
Army,” a charter-plane touring troupe 
of idolizing Italians, including dancing 
ladies, movie folk, race fans and his per- 
sonal translator, a leather-beanied body- 
guard named Luigi who spoke no more 
English than Agostini. Agostini (SI, June 
19, 1972) has won the world road-racing 
championship, in one engine class or an- 
other, 13 times. 

But Agostini had never before raced 
in the U.S., a situation that invited ar- 
gument that a world championship — 
even 1 3 of them — was really only a Eu- 
ropean championship. Agostini racing 
against Roberts at Daytona was sup- 
posed to settle that argument, especially 
since they were official factory teammates 
riding identical Yamahas. So Agostini 
was being closely watched all right, but 
still not as closely as he was accustomed 
to being watched in Europe. Florida is 
not exactly Torino; folks there don't 
know a whole lot about “Yurpeens.” If 
a guy can’t stick it sideways around the 
Atlanta Mile, then he just ain’t a real 
'sickle racer. Roberts can stick it side- 
ways any day of the week, so the spot- 
light was on him; between interviews and 
P.R. appearances he was kept running 
as fast off the track as on. 

“I haven't eaten in two days,” he 
grumbled as he got on his big Yamaha 
for practice. 

“I haven’t slept in eight days,” he 
grumbled as he got off his big Yamaha 
and onto his little 250-cc Yamaha to prac- 
tice for the lightweight race. 

“They’ve been running me ragged,” he 
grumbled as he jumped off his 250 and 
onto his 750 for qualifying. 

“I wish they’d leave me alone,” he 
grumbled as he got off his 750 after qual- 
ifying third fastest, which put him in the 
middle of the front row. Meanwhile, 
Agostini had recorded fifth-fastest time 
and was on the outside of the row. 

In the race itself, sadly, the great con- 
frontation didn't quite come off: leading 
just past the halfway mark, Roberts suf- 
fered cracked exhaust pipes and managed 
to coax his overheating machine into sec- 
ond place behind Agostini. He hadn't 
won Daytona, but he had pocketed about 
512,000 and moved into a point lead to- 
ward another championship, 336 to his 
nearest rival’s 270. 

All this was a heady distance from the 
day when, as an 11 -year-old kid, Rob- 
contlnued 
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Toyota introduces the all-new ’74 Corona. 
Now big car owners have something to turn to. 


The Corona was redesigned to be solid, 
roomy and comfortable. So now big car 
owners have something to turn to. 

We re-engineered the 74 Corona and gave 
it a big car feel. With a longer wheelbase. 
Steel unit body construction. Steel beams 
in the doors. Steel-reinforced lenders. 

We made it comfortable. With more 
head and shoulder room than before. And 
powerful enough to handle freeways, even 
with options like air conditioning. 


In a test conducted by Nationwide 
Consumer Testing Institute, people gave 
up their big cars to drive Coronas for 
three weeks. Around town. On the free- 
ways. The way they normally drive. 

And whatever big car you drive — 
coupe, hardtop, 4-door or wagon — we 
can match it with a Corona. 

The logical replacement for your big car? 

See what you think. 

At your Toyota dealer. 



In a 3-tet cl: test conducted by Nationwide Consumer Tcstinq 
Institute, Dr. John C. Fletcher and 39 other biq ear drier rs (/ace n/i 
their biq cars for all-new Toyota Coronas. Ih. Fletcher's opinion i 
". . . I'm fa corn Ida impressed and didn't expect to be. . . 

I can’t think of any time when tec said 7 wish we had the biq car."' 

TOYOTA 

Small car specialists for 40 years. 
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erts gave up his job at a stable grooming 
Tennessee Walkers to build a motorcycle 
with an engine from a lavvnmower and a 
frame from a World War II surplus mo- 
torbike. He rode the homemade cycle for 
three years around and once into— the 
canals near his home in Modesto. Calif. 
He began racing when he was 14 and was 
spotted by a part-time Pan Am pilot 
named Jim Doyle, who decided on the 
spot that Kenny Roberts would one day 
be the national champion. They formed 
a sort of loose-knit alliance called Doylc- 
Robcrts Racing and things went exactly 
according to plan: Roberts was novice 
champion in 1970, junior champion in 
1971 and fourth best in 1972, his rookie 
Grand National year. Doyle was there 
to provide financial and moral support, 
and is still there today. 

“Whenever Kenny and I are out the 
night before a race, I always get him to 
bed early — tell him we've got to race to- 
morrow," says Doyle. "He says. ‘What 
do you mean, we've got to race? I'm the 
one that has to ride the bike,' and I tell 
him. ‘Yeh, but I'm on the back of the 
seat all the way.* " 

Doyle's official capacity is undefined — 
it is somewhere between business man- 
ager and chaperone — but unofficially he 
is Roberts' buffer. When you're an easy- 
going 22-year-old one day and the next 
day you're the best in the country, if not 
the world, at something very dangerous 
and very glamorous — and you're making 
SI 50,000 at that something — you need a 
buffer against the outside world. But 
Doyle considers his real talent the abil- 
ity to turn a prodigy into a champion. 

"There are a hundred riders with the 
natural ability to be No. I." he says, "but 
they need someone to spark them. I am 
Kenny Roberts’ spark.” 

If Doyle is the spark, then an expa- 
triated Aussie named Kcl Carruthers is 
the kindling. Carruthers was 250-cc 
world champion in 1969 and came to 
America to race in 1970; he figured 
strongly in AMA road racing that year 
and 1971, when he took Roberts under 
his wing. For the next two seasons Rob- 
erts played high-speed shadow to Car- 
ruthers, and in those two years he learned 
much of what it took Carruthers 20 years 
to learn about going around corners. 

"For his age and experience, Kenny's 
knowledge is fantastic," says Carruthers, 
who hung up his helmet this year and 
now' personally prepares all of the U.S. 
Yamaha road racers in addition to be- 


ing the voice of wisdom for the team. "At 
Houston, when he was having so much 
trouble getting a bite, he went off by him- 
self and sat in the grandstands for a while 
after the short track qualifying. When he 
came back to the pits, he had decided 
what changes had to be made about 
half a dozen, all guesses, no lime to test 
them out. The fact that he finished fifth 
after qualifying 33rd says a great deal 
about his tuning instinct." 

Sometimes, when he can’t gel off by 
himself, Roberts will sit on his bike in 
the clamor and commotion of the pits 
and grip the handlebars in a racing 
crouch. He'll stay that way for minutes, 
motionless, entranced. Then he'll sud- 
denly snap out of it, swing off the seat 
and recite a list of necessary changes in 
the engine or suspension, as if the han- 
dlebars had been antennas and he had 
received a message through them. 

"I've never seen anyone pick up road 
racing as fast as Kenny has," adds Car- 
ruthers. "Last year I followed him more 
than he followed me." 

"You can only learn so much in two 
years," says Roberts candidly. "Kcl has 
taught me a lot about both riding and 
tuning, and I've learned quicker than I 
thought I could, but to say I'm the best 
road racer in the world would be shin- 
ing everyone. I've done my share of win- 
ning, but I lack so much experience com- 
pared to some of those guys that it dazzles 
me. Daytona was my 28th road race; 
some of those guys have been racing al- 
most that many years." 

Roberts is the same low key in his per- 
sonal life. Last year he was voted the most 
popular rider by his fellow racers, a rec- 
ognition that is rarely earned by the top 
dog in any sport. The recognition didn't 
come from drinking beer with the boys; 
at the races Roberts spends his spare time 
with his 17-year-old wife Pat and their 
nine-month-old son Kenneth Lee. When 
the rest of the racers are up to their high- 
life shenanigans, Roberts is back at his 
motel room, a hotbed of Pampers and 
Gerber's. Or he is pushing little Kenny 
Lee around the pits in his stroller, which 
is a sight: a little pink chubby baby 
dressed in tiny racing leathers that match 
his father's, down to the initials on the 
front and big No. I on the back. 

"Kenny is a homebody." says his 
mother, Alice Roberts, a strong-willed, 
earthy woman with closely cut gray hair, 
a woman who liberated herself years be- 
fore it became fashionable. "General 


Motors is giving him a fancy motor home 
to drive around this year, so he can take 
Pat and Kenny Lee and won't have to 
be away from them so much. He’s ex- 
cited about that." ("There won't be no 
phone in it,” says Roberts. "If anybody 
wants me, they'll have to set up a road- 
block.") 

Alice Roberts likes to tell people that 
her boy races motorcycles, and she tells 
a lot of people at the races, where she 
sells Kenny Roberts T shirts, pictures, 
posters and jigsaw puzzles. 

"We’re not doing it so much for the 
money,” she says. "But it’s lime motor- 
cycle racers were accepted the same way 
baseball and football players are, and this 
is one way of doing it." 

Yamaha has its own way of doing it. 
When Agostini signed his contract this 
year, the company flew him to the U.S. 
from Italy for a press conference. Rob- 
erts also was there: the American Nation- 
al Champion, weaned on dirt tracks like 
Sacramento and Sedalia but matured on 
road courses like Daytona and Tallade- 
ga, right up there with the perennial 
World Champion, whose victories had 
come on famous circuits from Monza to 
Niirburgring. The next time they were to- 
gether for the press was in Victory Cir- 
cle at Daytona. 

Well, there was one thing. Agostini 
was late for that meeting. After the race 
he was so exhausted that his army had 
to lift him off his motorcycle. It was 20 
minutes before he had the energy to make 
it to Victory Circle. By then most of the 
press had given up. 

But no matter. Roberts was there to 
answer questions. Yes, he felt he could 
have beaten Agostini if his exhaust pipes 
hadn't cracked. No. he wasn't tired — the 
only problem was he couldn't hear too 
well because his ears were still ringing. 
Yes, he was heading off to race in Eu- 
rope and would be back when the AMA 
Grand National Championship circuit 
resumed its weekly events May 19. No, 
he had never seen a foreign track, but he 
reckoned he could handle them, all right. 

He could, indeed. In the weeks since, 
Roberts has come along to rival Agos- 
tini as the darling of the continent, plac- 
ing second at ImoJa and wheeling his 750- 
cc Yamaha to the individual champion- 
ship in England's Trans-Atlantic Trophy 
meet — best mark ever scored by an 
American. No matter what the country, 
like the man said, Roberts rides eleven- 
tenths all the time. end 
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HE'S GOT THE 
FORMULA RIGHT HERE 

Carmen Salvino thinks of his arm as a pendulum now. Not too long ago 
everyone else thought Carmen was a yo-yo. Bowling's onetime boy 
wonder is making a comeback, thanks to a weird mathematical equation 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


I f I had led a normal life I would've 
been bored to death,” says Carmen 
Salvino. who has bowled through life on 
and off the alleys. The 40-ycar-old Sal- 
vino has been a success despite unaligned 
hips, a short leg and a swollen ego that 
has alternately made him as loathed as a 
7-10 split or as beloved as a clown. Twen- 
ty years ago he was one of the finest bowl- 
ers and the most captivating showman 
in the sport. High scores and sonic-boom 
laughs were his trademarks. By 1969, 
though, he could not find the strike pock- 
et and was on the brink of a breakdown. 
As a last resort he sought help from Hank 
Lahr, a pal from his early bowling days 
in Chicago. 
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Lahr, an engineer, was on an extend- 
ed leave of absence from his job of con- 
structing nuclear power plants. "You 
can't believe how far Carmy had sunk," 
Lahr recalls. "I told hint bowling could 
be reduced to a mathematical equation 
that could make him a champion again. 
But he would have to trust me. The work 
wouldn't be easy." 

Lahr began by having Salvino tell him 
all he knew about bowling: footwork, 
shoes, angles, speed, lane conditions, 
temperature, humidity and air condition- 
ing at the alleys, approach, release, fol- 
low-through. instinct, aim, ball rotation, 
strategy. For eight, 10, 12 hours a day 
they went at it. They argued, fought, 
yelled. "It used to be that my body ached 
from bowling,” Salvino says, "but after 
those sessions it was my mind." 

"We invented a language, a combina- 
tion of layman's terms and engineering 
terms." Lahr says. "For six months I 
taught Carmy the basics of physics and 
engineering. When he wanted to quit I'd 
say, ‘Go ahead. Be stupid.' If a .300 hit- 
ter can't get out of a slump it's usually 
because he doesn't know what he's look- 
ing for. He's proved he has the talent to 
hit, but that's not enough unless he also 
has knowledge about hitting. What can 
you learn from practice if you don't know 
what you're doing? Carmy had to learn 
the value of knowledge, of thought and 
problem solving. I also taught him the 
uselessness of being negative. I'd say, 
‘Tell me one way being negative will 
help.' He couldn’t. This sounds easy, but 
it's not when a man's locked into a deep- 
ly negative stale." 

Almost imperceptibly progress was 
made: portions of the bowling equation 
were found, Salvino toppled more pins 
and Lahr's philosophical discourses 
broadened Carmen's outlook. In June of 
1971 Salvino finished fifth at the Fresno 
Open. Two months later at the Grand 
Rapids Open, Salvino lost to Tommy 
Tuttle by one pin. Carmen wept. "I ad- 
mit it," he says. “When they handed me 
my check I told the crowd, ’I'm emotion- 
al. I always will be. I just want you to 
know one thing — I'm back.' " 

Again in 1972 he came close to win- 
ning, but a last-frame strike by Barry 


Asher deprived him of victory in the Ja- 
pan Gold Cup in Tokyo. It was, how- 
ever, a fine year in other respects: Sal- 
vino and Asher took the American 
Bowling Congress Classic Doubles for 
pros and Carmen earned money in 27 
events on the Professional Bowlers As- 
sociation tour, a record. As gratifying as 
that was, Salvino's deepest longing had 
not yet been satisfied. "I had won 10 PBA 
titles, but I hadn't taken one since 1968," 
he said. 

While Salvino traveled with the PBA 
tour Lahr remained in Chicago, where 
he labored for 18 months on the elusive 
equation. He came up with the follow- 
ing, in which E Total is total energy: Ej 
is the energy of translational forces; Er 
is the energy of rotational forces and Eli 
is energy loss caused by lane friction: 
E Total = E t + Er - E L f 

To a physicist the equation is sound 
but essentially meaningless because it is 
just about impossible for a human to ap- 
ply it while bowling. There are too many 
variables. No matter to Salvino, who be- 
lieves in it and has the scores to back up 
his belief. In his own mind he thinks of 
his right arm as a controlled pendulum 
(E-r)and goes around mumbling to him- 
self about vector analysis and the prin- 
ciple of Archimedes. 

Salvino continued to bowl well early 
in 1973, and at the Lincoln- Mercury 
Open in New Orleans he qualified for the 
fifth and last spot on the TV finals. String- 
ing strikes the way he did in his prime, 
he beat Dennis Swayda 225-183, Gus 
Lampo 248 212 and Alex Seymore 236 
216. And in the finale his five straight 
strikes finished off Bob Stranipc 245-204 
for the title, SI 0,000 and a new ear. Sal- 
vino had made it all the way back. 

Carmen Salvino was born in Chicago, 
but his father felt the family would do 
better on a Florida tenant farm, and the 
Salvinos soon moved south. For a year 
Carmen had no shoes. For two years he 
had one pair of overalls. There were long 
days of work. School was a place to rest 
his aching body. Carmen and his older 
brother plowed fields. They did not have 
a horse, so one brother held the plow, 
the other put on the traces. 

One year 10 acres of tomatoes grew in 


lush splendor, but a heavy frost de- 
stroyed the crop. After live years the fam- 
ily returned to Chicago, where Carmen 
shined shoes on Madison Street. Then in 
1945, w hen he was 1 1 , he found he could 
earn S3 a night setting pins at a bowling 
alley, an enormous sum to a boy who in 
Florida had been paid S2 for digging po- 
tatoes by hand for 14 hours. 

"The first ball 1 ever threw was a 
strike,” Salvino recalls. By the time he 
was 16 his average was 203. Chicago then 
was the mecca of bowling and the Chi- 
cago Classic League the most prestigious 
in the country. At 17 Salvino beat out 
6,000 bowlers for S3,000 first-place mon- 
ey in a national tournament called the 
Dom DeVito Classic and soon became 
the youngest ever to roll in the Classic 
League. At the time Salvino wore bib 
overalls with oshkosh by gosh on the 
back, and he publicly announced, "I'm 
great and I'm gonna be the best bowler 
alive." Other bowlers resented him, un- 
derstandably, and Salvino remembers 
deciding, "The way to show 'em is to beat 
'em, stomp on 'em and let 'em know how 
good I am. 1 was hated by the players 
and the public. After a while I didn't 
care. I was getting bigger and meaner all 
the time." 

At 19 be went to the National Dou- 
bles with Joe Wilman who then was 
thought to be washed up. “We finished 
second to Fred Bujack and Don Carter," 
Salvino says. “That year Carter had al- 
ready won the singles and team cham- 
pionships, and all he needed to wrap 
things up was the doubles. In those days 
the second-place team at the nationals 
could challenge the w inner to two match- 
es. Whoever had the high total for those 
matches won the title. We challenged. 
Bujack and Carter decided to bowl first 
at a site of their choosing and pressure 
us by building up a big lead. They beat 
us in Detroit by 248 pins. Then we bowled 
'em in Chicago. We beat 'em by 650 pins 
and w'on the championship — washed up 
Joe Wilman and the punk kid." 

In 1954 Salvino was on the squad that 
won the ABC team title, and he was be- 
ing called The Boy Wonder. He was 
good, and he did not let anyone forget 
it. After losing 12 straight match games 
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lo Sal vino, Oscar (Iron Man) Stevenson 
was so distraught that he stuck his head 
in the ball-return rack. 

Salvino’s nickname was Spook, and he 
had a rubber stamp with a Kilroylike face 
on it and the words, "Spook Was Here." 
Spook was everywhere. "I stamped ev- 
erything,” he says, "floors, ceilings, 
walls, toilet paper, windows, women’s 
blouses.” 

People could not avoid Salvino’s ego 
or his rubber stamp. When things did not 
go his way he argued, shouted and kicked 
the ball-return rack until balls thundered 
to the lloor and rolled aimlessly, as loud 
and out of control as Spook himself. And 
yet he could not fathom why people dis- 
liked him. or so he said. 

When the Dallas Broncos played their 
opening match in the new National 
Bowling League in 1961, Salvino threw 
the very first ball, got a strike and fin- 
ished the night with eight strikes and a 
superb 232 average. Those were the days. 
Salvino's games were underlined by his 
leaping, sliding mannerisms and by his 
high scores. Not even the collapse of the 
NBL after one season could stop Salvi- 
no. He quickly proved himself in the 
PBA, of which he was already a charter 
member. 

Salvino was involved in as many zany 
escapades off the alleys as on. To win a 
$20 bet he climbed a rickety 55-foot div- 
ing tower in Houston and did what he 
describes as "half a belly fiopper that left 



my body black and blue for a month.” 
In Pontiac, Mich, he accidentally walked 
through a plate-glass door, severely 
gashed his bowling hand and then, im- 
mediately on his release from the hos- 
pital, rolled a 700 scries in tournament 
play. 

On the eve of a revolution in Caracas, 
he says, soldiers halted his cab. found 
some round "bombs” and ordered him 
to stand against a wall with his arms 
raised. Tommy guns were aimed at him. 
But he claims he made this difficult dip- 
lomatic spare by convincing the soldiers 
the round objects were bowling balls that 
had not yet had finger holes drilled in 
them. 

Physically he was a marvel. He did dai- 
ly sit-ups, push-ups and drills. During a 
power failure in Puerto Rico he walked 
down 23 flights to the hotel lobby, then 
realized he had forgotten to put a weight- 
ed belt on his waist, and returned to his 
room for it. Wearing the belt, he walked 
down once more to the lobby. 

“I’m like steel,” used to be his favor- 
ite line. About the only complaint Sal- 
vino had during his glory days in the mid- 
’60s was that he was rapidly growing 
bald. 

Salvino’s collapse came suddenly. In 
1968 his curve began skittering across the 
lanes, knocking down fewer and fewer 
pins. He figured out what was wrong, yet 
he was unable to correct the situation. 
Alleys were being coated with new sur- 
facing agents that cut costs, and because 
of their hard finish it was almost impos- 
sible to make a big curve behave prop- 
erly. Bowlers with cranked-up curves 
packed and went home. Salvino could 
not. Bowling had been his salvation, had 
fed his ego, had made him what he was. 
Life on the tour — travel, meals, rooms, 
entrance fees — is expensive. Salvino 
earned $28,170 on the tour in 1967 but 
barely SI 2,000 each of the next two years. 
The Boy Wonder was 35 — no boy, no 
wonder. 

Once he went six tournaments with- 
out pocketing money. After early elim- 
ination from one event Salvino went 
home, hoping that a look at movies of 
how he bowled when at his peak would 
enable him to regain his touch. Back on 
tour he was asked what he had learned. 
"That I used to have a lot more hair,” 
Salvino said. But he knew he was in dire 
trouble. 

His frustrations manifested themselves 
in many ways. He drove 600 miles round 


trip to have a ball drilled. It was no help. 
Salvino’s "body of steel” snapped after 
83 exhibitions in 90 days while he was 
trying to earn money he could no longer 
win on the tour. That sidelined him for 
six weeks. 

As part of his effort to get back to win- 
ning form, Salvino underwent extensive 
physical therapy. He discovered that his 
hips were out of line, and he began walk- 
ing exercises, wearing a belt with two ar- 
rows; when they were aligned, so were 
his hips. He exercised so much that he 
wore a path in the living room carpet, 
but he learned how lo keep his hips in 
line. 

Next he found that his right leg was 
shorter than his left and that his feet toed 
out excessively. Now he wears a shoe that 
is built up one-quarter of an inch, and he 
no longer tilts to the right. Correcting his 
splay feet was not that simple. When he 
went to bed he had to wear 15-pound or- 
thopedic boots connected by steel rods 
that kept his feet and toes straight. Salvi- 
no still brings along weight belts when he 
travels. And at home he goes for long 
rides on a stationary bicycle. 

In the depths of his slump Salvino 
bought a blender and juice extractor, and 
took them on tour. His roommate, Jim 
Stefanich, moved out. “Couldn’t blame 
him,” Salvino says. "The room looked 
like a vegetable garden — carrots, toma- 
toes, grapefruit, oranges, lemons.” 

Salvino tried just about everything to 
help his game. Once he decided his bowl- 
ing ball should be harder, so he stuck it 
in an oven. When he took it out the ball 
had melted into an egg shape. Another 
time he poured a plastic solution into the 
finger holes to improve his grip. Since he 
was to bowl on TV shortly, he placed the 
ball near a hot plate to help dry the plas- 
tic. Minutes later the ball was on fire. 

Salvino sometimes seemed to worry 
about his hair as much as his game. 
"When my hair started to disappear I 
tried a vibrator on my scalp,” he says. 
"It didn’t help, so I read books about 
growing hair. One suggested using pea- 
nut oil, so I rubbed it on my head. I 
rubbed and rubbed, but it didn't grow 
any hair. 

"When 1 went to Japan I noticed the 
Japanese all had plenty of hair. I figured 
there had to be a reason, and I decided 
it had to be seaweed. They eat lots of it. 
So I brought seaweed home and ate it, 
but my hair kept disappearing. 1 was get- 
ting bald. I figured seaweed might help 
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if I used it another way. Before going to 
bed I'd put seaweed on my head and put 
on my wife’s shower cap to hold it in 
place. The seaweed made my head sweat, 
and in the morning the room stunk. 
When I took off the cap the seaweed was 
flaky and would fly all over the place. 
Worst of all. seaweed didn't keep my hair 
from disappearing. All it did was turn 
my scalp black.” 

Never one to desist, Salvino mentioned 
his dilemma to a friend who performs 
hair transplants, and for the past few 
years he has had free treatments. “You 
know I’m vain when I agree to take 300 
needles in my scalp,” he says, now dis- 
playing almost a full head of hair. 

Salvino owes his rebirth as a bowler 
entirely to Lahr, whom he met in Chi- 
cago 20 years ago. “Hank was a college 
student and came to the lanes with an 
armload of books and a slide rule," Sal- 
vino recalls. "I challenged him to a game. 
He beat me. And then he beat me again. 
So I became his doubles partner, and we 
never lost. 

"When I was going bad I remembered 
Hank and how scientific he was about 
bowling. I told him I needed help, and 
we met in Chicago. First thing he said 
was, ‘I'm the teacher. You're my stu- 
dent.' My tremendous ego made this 
hard to accept. He saw this on my face 
and *aid. ‘If you don’t want it that way, 
if you know so much, then why are you 
here?’ I thought a second and said, ‘O.K., 
teach.’ 

"He's taught me so much more than 
bow ling. He’s opened my mind and made 
me a belter human being. Hank gave 2*4 
years of his life to help me, and he still 
spends many hours at it. 

"Hank Lahr made me the Human 
Equation. He's proved to me that too 
many athletes are finished too young. I’m 
bowling better than ever, and I feel, as I 
gain more mastery of the equation, that 
I will do things that have never been done 
with a bowling ball." 

Salvino sometimes spends hours con- 
templating his newfound philosophy. "I 
jot down a lot of things," he says. “How'‘s 
this one: ‘A man without compassion 
does not cast a shadow’? What do I mean 
by that? 1 mean that a man without com- 
passion is not a man at all. It hasn t been 
easy for me to learn how to live. I made 
lots of enemies. Everything about me 
then was filled with arrogance." 

Today no bowler captivates fans as 
Salvino does with his natural showman- 


ship. On the I’BA tour. men. women and 
children gather around him. His appear- 
ance at the Lincoln-Mercury Open last 
February was largely responsible for 
drawing 1 8 million television viewers, the 
highest number for any bowling event at 
that time. Following his victory Salvino 
was interviewed by Chris Sehenkel. He 
paid tribute to Lahr and said, “I bow! 
according to a mathematical equation 
now ." That was all. But, says Ned Stcck- 
el. producer of the program for ABC, 
“The network was deluged with mail 
from people wanting to know about the 
equation. We got more mail about that 
than any sports events we had broadcast 
aside from the Olympics." 

Last year Salvino earned S38.302 on 
the tour, his highest figure ever. This year 
he is maintaining that pace, having won 
S 1 3,592 in the first 14 PBA tournaments. 

Even if he were not bowling well. Sal- 
vino would still hold one segment of his 
vast following: the Japanese. Only a 
handful of the top American bowlers 
compete against the Japanese in their an- 
nual Gold Cup, but the Japanese insist 
that even if Salvino does not qualify, he 
should be permitted to join the troupe 
anyway. Thus he is the only one to have 
competed in all 10 Gold Cups. 

"Why do people want to be around 
me?" Salvino asks rhetorically. “Because 
1 make ’em happy, that’s why. I know 
my role and I have to be sensitive to the 
needs of people. If I’m going bad, they 
don’t want to hear my troubles. They 
want to be ontertained. I’ve thought 
about this, and I’m convinced the best 
clowns are the most sensitive people. 

“So many young athletes are robots 
all business, no emotion. They’re John- 
ny Cools who are afraid to be themselves. 
If a man misses in any sport and smiles, 
1 say, ‘I can’t trust this man. He’s not 
honest with his emotions.’ If you're a ro- 
bot, how can you enjoy?" 

Then, with a wink, Salvino adds, "One 
day I’m gonna go out on the lanes with 
a slide rule, and I'll fiddle with it. push it 
this way and that and think real deep. 
Then I’ll snap my fingers so’s everybody 
will know I have the answer. And then 
I’ll role a strike and blow everybody’s 
mind. They’ll know the Human Equation 
has been there, but they'll also know he’s 
not a robot and that life is for living and 
having fun. I'm always talking. Never 
shut up. Love to make people feel good. 
After all, why should I have all this hap- 
piness and not share it?" end 
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THE RIGHT PLACE 
AT THE 

‘WRONG’ TIME 

In our winter dreams of summer places we see them as we would like them to 
be, blue and white, sparkling, tranquil. We forget what it was like to search for 
a parking space on a hot day while an ocean waited just beyond the dune. 
Such is not the stuff of dreams, but it is the reality of resorts in a short 
summer. Here is a case in pictures for the pleasures of May and June, of 
September and October — the off-season, the quiet season, the "wrong" season. 
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A solitary kite above the giant 
dunes of Nags Head, an egret 
chasing minnows in the shallows 
of the Pea Island wildlife refuge, 
a fisherman at the edge of a Hat- 
teras morningtide; these are the 
sights of spring on the Outer 
Banks, a slender 90-mile barrier 
of land and ever-shifting sand 
off the North Carolina coast. 




Part of the stimulation is the 
changing weather, the foreknowl- 
edge that one noon's lulling heat 
may be followed the next dawn 
by 50-mph winds that blanket 
the beach flowers with sand and 
churn the ocean and clouds in- 
to the sort of frenzy that has 
caused more than 500 ships to 
founder here. In the aftermath of 
such a gale a surfer has no trou- 
ble finding a wave to call his own. 






A MONTH LATER— 

AND 700 MILES NORTH 


On Maine's Monhegan Island, 
serene until the summer crowds 
arrive, walking trails mean- 
der from the exposed rocks of 
the Atlantic side through for- 
ests of spruce and clearings of 
daisies and buttercups to its 
tiny settlement on the lee shore. 
There, island people, ready 
for company after a lonely 
winter, meet the ferries from 
the mainland 10 miles away 
and gather at the schoolhouse 
to watch the sun go down. 



The pine-timber blockhouse of 
Fort Edgecomb looks out from a 
hillside of wildflowers over Wis- 
cassett Harbor, where the hulks 
of two coasting schooners, the 
Hesper and the Luther Little, list 
on the flats, their graceful lines a 
reminder of the days when this 
Maine town was the busiest sea- 
port north of Boston. Time slows 
to a walk, too, in the clapboard 
village of Somesville, Mount De- 
sert Island's oldest settlement. 
Spring comes late here and in 
its last weeks the light still has 
the pale green cast of new leaf. 







The fierce storms of a Down East winter are over. The glistening days 
of midsummer are still a month away. In between, on a still June 
morning, an ocean of fog rolls in from the open Atlantic and eerily 
isolates the craggy headlands of Mount Desert Island's eastern shore. 
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by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


TV RADIO 


MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT KICKOFF 



A short, hyperactive 38-year-old man named 
Eddie Einhorn has been working very hard 
these past lew weeks to rearrange your 
Thursday evening TV habits. If everything 
works out as Einhorn hopes, on the night of 
July 1 8 you will joyfully abandon summer re- 
runs and return to your old love — five pro 
football, which at that point will have been 
missing from your home screen for practical- 
ly six whole months. The game most likely 
will be between the Toronto Northmen and 
the New York Stars, coming to you f rom To- 
ronto -the TV debut of the World Football 
League, that latest entry into the alphabet 
soupof American sport. Einhorn himself will 
be there, plus a crew of 30, six cameras and 
two slow-motion taping machines. 

Thereafter— again if everything goes ac- 
cording to Einhorn's plans -you will be 
watching a WFL game from somewhere for 
the following 18 Thursday evenings in a row, 
or well into November. 

Before air has been pumped into a single 
WFL ball, Einhorn and his independent 
"occasional" network called TVS have al- 
ready cleared more than 80 stations to carry 
the games. Einhorn hopes to haveas many as 
130 by the lime the league actually gets 
down to playing. That will mean, he says, 
that the action will be available to nearly 
85' ; of the country. Einhorn has no doubt 
that the WFL can overcome whatever prob- 
lems it has. "Who is going to play for To- 
ronto until Csonka, Kiick and Warfield get 
there in 1975?" he was asked recently at a 
New York cocktail party. Without blinking 
an eye, he replied, "Three other guys!" 

Wildly unlike ABC, CBS or NBC, TVS is 
basically a four-man operation that buys 
rights to sports events, draws up contracts 
with stations — both independents and net- 
work-affiliated — and sells commercial time 
to advertisers. Workingoutofofficeson Park 
Avenue in New York, TVS has already 
brought in Fireman's Fund American Life 
Insurance Co., BankAmericard and Chev- 
rolet as sponsors of the Thursday night 
games. For the telecast rights TVS expects 
to pay the WFL S 1 .5 million. In January that 
proposition seemed as sound as putting 
screen doors on submarines. But odds arc, 
says Einhorn, that TVS will bring in some 


S5 million from sponsors, 
and he is confident that the 
new league will more than 
hold its own in the ratings. 

The WFL’s regular schedule 
will be played Wednesday 
evenings, with one game each 
week held back for TV on 
Thursday, an arrangement 
similar to the NFL's policy 
on Monday night football for 
ABC. Why Thursday? "On 
Thursdays," says Einhorn, 

"people will have stopped 
talking about last weekend's 
NFL games and won't have 
started talking about the 
games for next weekend." 

Einhorn rejects the argument that football 
has reached the saturation point on televi- 
sion, the same question that was raised four 
years ago when ABC announced its scheme 
for Monday night games. "I gel that over- 
exposure stuff all the time," he says. "I'll 
believe football has reached the saturation 
point when advertisers stop being interested 
in it and when people aren't watching it in 
large numbers.” 

Einhorn is a man who came out of no- 
where and edged his way, little by little, into 
the television industry. He grew' up in Pat- 
erson, N.J., with a vast interest in most sports 
and an abiding one in college basketball. Af- 
ter attending the University of Pennsylvania 
and Northwestern University's School of 
Law he look over the family's insurance busi- 
ness when his father died suddenly. Then one 
day in 1961 he decided ("on the spur of the 
moment") to buy the rights to a basketball 
game between St. Bonaventure and Bradley 
being played at Madison Square Garden, 
and send it back to Buffalo and Peoria. 
The rights cost about SI, 000 and Einhorn 
worked one of the microphones. "Made 
S400 on the game," he says, "but that was 
my last bit of serious announcing. I was glib 
enough but my voice quality was no good." 

From that beginning, Einhorn kept plug- 
ging away, supported by his wife Ann's in- 
come as a hospital records librarian. "I 
didn't make a nickel for seven years," he 
says, "but I really felt that what I was try- 


ing to do would eventually catch on." He 
bought the TV rights of various college bas- 
ketball conferences and in 1968 telecast that 
magnificent game between Houston and 
UCLA which drew 52,693 to the Astrodome 
to sec the duel between Lew Alcindor and 
Elvin Hayes. More than 20 million watched 
it on the tube. TVS' profit was S50.000. 

Today TVS owns the basketball rights of 
every major college conference except the 
ACC. as well as the top independents. Ein- 
horn has enough Saturday afternoon re- 
gional games locked up to employ, on a 
free-lance basis, as many as 12 different 
producer-directors, 24 announcers and more 
than 200 technicians in a single day. In 
1973 TVS did more than S5 million worth 
of business. This year three of its produc- 
tions arc up for Emmy nominations for 
achievement in sports programming. "It 
seems that I have been in the television busi- 
ness for 13 years and now I've become an 
overnight success," says Einhorn. 

TVS has signed Merle Harmon and hopes 
to sign ex-Detroit Lion Alex Karras as an- 
nouncers and will use guests as the third 
member of its WFL team. Women may make 
the scene at times and, if legally possible, 
some of those big-name next-year WFLcrs. 
“I believe that the WFL already has attained 
credibility," Einhorn says. “Our pitch to the 
stations and to advertisers is, ‘Can you af- 
ford not to be in on it if it takes off?’ ” 

Apparently not. 
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baseball / Ron Reid 


Case of the 
diffident 
c/outer 

Everybody’s keyed up about Graig 
Nettles' homer splurge but Graig 

T his should be the happiest of sea- 
sons for Graig Nettles of the New 
York Yankees, whose home-run binge 
has generated outrageous Ruthian pro- 
jections, but if it is. Nettles is doing a 
good job of concealment. The 29-year- 
old third baseman is a six-foot 187- 
pounder who acts as if he holds the copy- 
right to the term low-keyed despite his 
phenomenal start in this, his seventh ma- 
jor league season. In prior years Nettles’ 
batting average and run production were 
proof only that April is indeed the crud- 
est month. The expectations that arose 
in 1968 when he hit five home runs in his 
first four days in the majors were frus- 
trated year after year. 



Perhaps as penalty for that imposing 
debut and subsequent cooling off. Net- 
tles has been shortchanged on plaudits 
he believes he deserved. Last year, for in- 
stance, he hit 22 homers and drove in 8J 
runs, the former a Yankee record for 
third basemen, but instead of applause 
for respectable labor, he heard only 
grumbling over unfulfilled potential 
when the Yanks fell out of the pennant 
race. 

Ah, but this year. Through the first 22 
games he hit 1 1 homers, nearly half the 
club’s total, to break Frank Robinson’s 
American League record for the leadoff 
month and tie Willie Stargell’s major 
league mark. During that time Nettles 
had a 10-game RBI streak, a .304 bat- 
ting average and was the American 
League Player of the Week twice. In an 
astounding doubleheader against his for- 
mer Cleveland Indian teammates he 
drove in seven runs with four homers and 
a single. 

Those who dote on projections point- 
ed out that if Nettles continued at his cur- 
rent home-run pace he would surpass 
Babe Ruth’s 60 for 1927 by exactly 31, 
which may be a trifle much to expect. 
More rational is the assumption that he 
will top his previous high of 28 by a small- 
er number — and maybe even kick up his 
heels a time or two. So far, though, his 
only discernible tinge of color has been 
the way he spells his first name. Through 
his hitting rampage he has looked like a 
roller derby fan watching a ballet. After 
he tagged Kansas City's Marty Pattin for 
homer No. 10 he was approached by a 
reporter, column in mind, who asked, 
“Graig, is this the real you? Is your theme 
song Qtte Sera, Sera!, you know, what- 
ever will be, will be?’’ Nettles replied, “I 
know what it means. Yeah, I guess it is, 
but you can't quote me.” To another who 
asked, "Won't you be sorry to see this 
month end?” he said, "No, because I 
can’t move into my new apartment until 
the first of May. Right now I’m living 
with my family in a motel in Paramus, 
N.J. 

"I know I’m swinging the bat good,” 
he did go on, “so my chances of hitting 
a home run are good. The thing is, it can 
come and go in one day. Tomorrow I 
might get up to the plate and feel lost. I 
haven’t set out to get any record, so it 
isn’t any big thrill, l don’t think about 
home runs and I’m not going to worry 
about them. 1 try to be the same person, 
one way or another. To keep my sanity, 


I don’t try to get too high on a good day 
or too low on a bad one." 

Neither does Nettles offer any ready 
explanation why he has started this sea- 
son so well when others began dismally. 
Hard work might be the answer. Nettles 
reported to spring training 10 pounds 
lighter than his '73 playing weight and. 
thanks to Yankee Manager Bill Virdon, 
benefited from more hitting time than he 
had previously been given. 

Nettles was born in San Diego, where 
he spent many youthful hours swinging 
a bat in the North Park neighborhood 
playground, as did Ted Williams. Like 
Williams and Roger Maris, Nettles wears 
No. 9 on his uniform, which may not 
sound like coincidence one day. Maris’ 
1 Ith homer in 1961, the year of his 61, 
came on May 30, in the Yanks' 40th 
game. Nettles is 18 games ahead of that 
pace. Who knows — 74 in '74? That kind 
of season might get even Nettles 
excited. 


THE WEEK 

(April 21-27) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 

Ml \A/FQT During a s ame at D «dg- 

I » L V V L U I cr Stadium a message for 
Catcher Joe Ferguson was flashed on the 
scoreboard: you’re a poppa /it's a girl/ 
8 pounos, 9 ounces /at 2:51 /and mom 
is doing fine. The Dodgers had a message 
of their own for the rest of the league: be- 
ware of L.A. pitching. Don Sutton improved 
his record to 4-1 with a 6-1 win, and the next 
day Tommy John completed a three-game 
sweep of the Phillies with a four-hit. 1-0 per- 
formance. That brought John's ERA down 
to 0.86 and made him 5-0, the first Dodger 
ever to win five times in April. After losing 
their week’s opener, the Dodgers won five 
games, yielding just seven runs. Their pitch- 
ers’ timeliest helper was Tom Paciorek, 
whose pinch three-run homer in the ninth 
toppled the Phillies 5-3. Manager Walter Al- 
ston, 62, took a few spins on his new mo- 
torcycle, then explained, “Just trying toclose 
the generation gap." Meanwhile the Dodg- 
ers opened a 3*/i-gamc gap over the second- 
place Astros. 

Ron Bryant of the Giants became the first 
major league streaker when he scampered up 
and down the aisle of the team bus. In the 
ball park it was the Mets’ turn to strip Bry- 
ant, 6-0. But Mike Caldwell, whose trade for 
Willie McCovey had prompted who's 
Caldwell? headlines, beat Montreal 8-2 to 
bring his record to 4-1. 

Despite hitting only three homers all week. 
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Cincinnati won four of six. The Reds beat 
the Cubs 10 behind Jack Billingham when 
George Foster walked with the bases full in 
the bottom of the ninth. 

Attendance continued to lag in Atlanta, 
with a mere 6.834 fans out for a two-game 
scries against Pittsburgh. Richie Hcbncr of 
the Pirates visited a local wax museum one 
afternoon and said the figures ’•reminded me 
of Atlanta fans: they just stand there." Hen- 
ry Aaron, though, did not just stand. Three 
limes he trotted around the bases after hom- 
ering. Two of his drives were game winners, 
a two-run homer beating the Pirates 3-2 and 
a grand slam snapping a 3-3 tic cn route to a 
9-3 victory over the Cubs. That raised Aar- 
on’s home-run total to 719, and his bases- 
loadcd smash was the 1 5th of his career, a 
league record. 

Houston hit a resounding .313 as a team, 
the most Astronomical of the batters being 
Tommy Helms (.476) and Bob Watson 
(.458). Claude Osteen contributed to a 4-2 
week by blanking the Braves 7-0. 

Everyone in San Diego agreed something 
had to be done after a 10- 1 loss to the Reds 
had dropped the Padre record to 3-13. So 
Manager John McNamara had the players 
discard their white spikes and don black 
ones. And just like that the Padres were 
transformed, winning five of their next six 
outings. Dave Freisleben, 22, up from Ha- 
waii, pitched a four-hit, 6-2 victory over the 
Phillies in his big-league debut. 

LA 15-5 HOUS 12-9 CIN 10-8 
SF 11-9 ATL 11-10 SD 8-14 


NL EAST 


Last year Ken Reitz of 
the Cardinals strongly 
resisted tips from Harry Walker, then the 
batting instructor. "I'm a pull hitter," said 
the brash Reitz. "Walker cost me 30 points 
on my average trying to get me to go to 
right.” This spring Manager Red Schoen- 
diensl suggested that Reitz choke up on his 
bat. Now Reitz has put all the advice togeth- 
er and leads the majors with a .421 average. 
He got to the top by hitting .632 last week, 
in one game finishing off the Reds 4-3 with 
a lOth-inning double. Lou Brock, with six 
more steals, was off to his fastest start ever: 
12 successful thefts since being caught in his 
first try. Poor pitching, however, resulted in 
a 2-3 Cardinal week. 

Chicago pitchers couldn't steal a thing, 
while the Cub hitters' .225 average was the 
league's worst and the fielders handled the 
new cowhide balls like city folk trying to milk 
Elsie. Help clearly was needed. So the Cubs 
dipped into the minors and brought up Bob- 
by Adams, an infield instructor. Alas, they 
lost five straight. 

In a week involving much interdivisional 
play, only one Eastern team was a winner. 
That was the Pirates, who hit seven homers 
while taking three of five. 


The early-season surprise teams. Montreal 
and Philadelphia, faltered. Following a 9-5 
romp over the Cardinals and an 8 4 defeat 
of the Giants, Jim Lyttle of the Expos said, 
"This club has a real killer instinct." For 
the rest of the week, though, it was the oth- 
er clubs that were killers as the Expos lost 
three times. 

Manager Danny Ozark seemed to have in- 
stilled some killer in his Phillies with a 45- 
minute tongue-lashing after a loss to the Pa- 
dres. The players took the field the next day 
in a fighting mood, and fight they did in a 
bench-clearing melee with the Padres— but 
win they did not for the fifth time in a row. 

Before facing the Giants. Tom Seaver of 
the Mets searched his locker and asked, "Are 
you there, fastball? Where did you go?" 
Much had been said about the ineffectiveness 
of the pitch, especially when Seaver's ERA 
rose to 6.12 as he began the week by giving 
up 12 hits and six runs to the Pirates in five 
innings. But Seaver found his fastball in the 
San Francisco game, winning 6-0. Then it 
was Ccntcrficlder Dave Schneck's turn to 
suffer. Twice Schncck fell down while chas- 
ing routine flics turning one into a triple and 
the other into a four-base error. 


MONT 9-5 ST. L 11-9 PHIL 9-10 
CHI 6-9 NY 6-12 PITT 5-12 


A I VA/PQT David C| ydc ° f the 

ML VVLuI Rangers promised, 

"We're gonna give the people of Dallas a 
division championship in 1 974." Then Clyde, 
age 19, went out and had a bonny time, beat- 
ing New York 6-1 in his first complete game 
in the majors. Ferguson Jenkins and Jim Bib- 
by both defeated Boston to earn their fourth 
victories. It was all part of a 3-2 week that 
put the Rangers on top in the West, the first 
lime the Washington-Tcxas team has been 
there this far into a season. 

Oakland. 2-3, slipped to second, and there 
was a flash of wrath from Pilcher Vida Blue. 
After being taken out in the eighth inning 
with a 4-3 lead against the Angels and then 
watching two relievers get shelled, Blue vent- 
ed his anger by pounding a bat against the 
clubhouse bat rack. 

Chicago snapped back with a 4-1 week. 
Reliever Terry Forster struck out eight of 
1 1 men he faced in a 7-2 win over the Brew- 
ers. The lustiest While Sox hitter was Brian 
Downing, who, in his 12 at bats, had seven 
hits (three of them homers) and 10 RBIs. 

Moved from the No. 5 spot in the lineup 
to No. 3, Amos Otis of the Royals went 9 
for 16. Nelson Briles was shelved for knee 
surgery, but his replacement — Al Fitzmor- 
ris — beat the Red Sox twice in five days, 5-2 
and 10-3. 

Minnesota, 2-3, decked Detroit on Steve 
Braun's lOth-inning homer and the five-hit 
pitching of Dick Woodson and Bill Camp- 
bell. Robust hitting carried California past 


the A's 9-5 but then the Angels lost four 
times. Slumping Nolan Ryan ost to the In- 
dians 4 2, walking seven men in fi'/j innings 
and raising his season's total to 30 in 36^ 
innings. 

TEX 11-7 OAK 10-8 CAL 9-10 
MINN 8-9 KC 8-9 CHI 7-10 


A I C A QT *"*ow about putting a 
ML LMO I little white propeller on 
the caps? Then we'll really look neat." That 
was the reaction of Pitcher Bill Lee to chang- 
es in the Red Sox uniform that made many 
recoil: red inserts in the caps, solid red socks 
instead of the traditional red, white and blue 
ones. Boston hit only two homers in a 2-5 
week, and it did not help that opponents stole 
12 bases, giving them a total of 22 in 27 at- 
tempts as regular Catcher Carlton Fisk re- 
mained benched with a groin injury. 

Reliever John Hiller excelled for the Ti- 
gers. In 13 innings he allowed just one run 
as he picked up his third win and two saves. 
Jim Northrup beat the Brewers 6-5 with a 
I4th-inning double, but it was Willie Hor- 
ton who kept the Tigers in that game with a 
home run and three superb catches in left 
field. And Eddie Brinkman slugged two hom- 
ers in a game for the first time in his 1 1 -year 
career. With such Aaronisms, Detroit was 
3-2 and stayed in fifth place. Designated Hit- 
ter Al Kalinc was jogging in the dugout run- 
way between trips to the plate. Thus limbered 
up, the 39-year-old Kalinc was batting .309, 
having picked up 21 hits on the season. He 
has 1 18 hits to go to reach 3,000. 

Milwaukee, 2-3, stayed atop the East as 
Jim Slaton beat the Twins 9-0 four days af- 
ter his wild pilch had cost him a 3-2 loss to 
Chicago. The Twins seem to bring out the 
best in the Brewers, who beat them eight 
times in 12 games last season and who also 
downed them 4-3 last week. 

Only percentage points back were the Ori- 
oles, 4-2. Three times they won in extra in- 
nings: 6-5 over the Yankees on Mike Rein- 
bach’s I3th-inning hit; 4-3 over the Angels 
on Rich Coggins' lOth-inning hit; and 6-5 
over the A's on a 200-foot sacrifice fly by 
Andy Etchebarren in the 15th. 

Yankee players were stunned by a trade 
that sent almost half the pitching staff Fred 
Beene. Fritz Peterson, Steve Kline and Tom 


Buskcy — to the Indians for First Baseman 
Chris Chambliss and Pitchers Dick Tidrow 
and Cecil Upshaw. Ironically, strong pitch- 
ing enabled the Yankees to split six games. 
Cleveland, 3-2, still struggled in the cellar 
even though Chambliss got a thrcc-run dou- 
ble in his last at bat as an Indian to beat the 
Angels 4-3, and the Perrys both won. Jim 
stopped the Angels 6-0 and Gaylord stymied 
the A's 2-1. 


MIL 9-6 BALT 10-7 NY 11-9 
BOS 9-10 DET 7-10 CLEV 7-11 
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basketball Peter Carry 


And then the Stars rose 

Indiana looked ready to pull off one more bit of brinksmanship, but by 
the seventh game Utah figured out how to spike the Pacers’ main gun 


W ith 2:50 remaining in the seventh 
game of the ABA Western Divi- 
sion final between Utah and Indiana last 
week, James Jones stood near midcourt, 
only a step or two inside the Stars' of- 
fensive zone, with the basketball resting 
firmly on his right hip. Jones is his 
league’s best backcourt man, a masterful, 
flu i d ball handler and shooter of the Rob- 
ei t ion-Frazier school, and he stood there 
for 10 seconds, allowing the clock to run 
and watching his four teammates settle 
into their positions on the Salt Palace 
floor. Just before passing the ball that 
had been in his nearly impeccable care 
throughout the night, Jones took in a 
long deep breath. Then he let out a huge 
sigh of relief that was at least as much 
visual as audible. 

He had good reason for the display. 
Jones had played one of the best games 
any quarterbacking guard had ever 
played and had led the Stars from the 
edge of extreme embarrassment to a 
smashing 1 09-87 victory and the position 
opposite the New York Nets in the ABA 
championship round. 

Ten days earlier it had seemed that the 
Stars would win this series without hav- 
ing to take a deep breath. With Jones and 
Forward Willie Wise playing up to their 
usual form — which is very good form in- 
deed— and sore-legged Center Zelmo 
Beaty performing better than he had in 
the last four years, the Stars swept the 
opening three games. A 3-0 lead is usu- 
ally enough to prompt an opponent to 
begin its summer vacation at the lap-olT 
for the fourth game. But the Pacers, who 
were following a peculiar pattern of their 
own, rallied for three straight victories. 
Those wins not only knotted the play- 
offs but also, by sheer coincidence, 
evened the scoring in the series at 607 
points apiece and tied the two intense ri- 
vals at 36 wins each over the years the 
Stars have been in Utah. And going into 
the seventh game, everything from man- 
power to momentum seemed to have 
shifted Indiana's way. The Stars were 
gasping mainly because an uncommon 


but debilitating illness had incapacitated 
Beaty, and the Pacers were apparently 
ready to perform a minor miracle. 

Until Indiana's belated comeback, no 
basketball team except the 1950-51 
K nicks had ever come from three down 
to tic a series. And only once in all the 
years of World Scries, Stanley Cup com- 
petitions, ABA and NBA playoffs or in- 
deed anything even resembling a major 
professional sports league had a team 
trailed 3-0 going into a seven-game se- 
ries and then come back to win. The To- 
ronto Maple Leafs managed to do it in 
1942 against the Detroit Red Wings, but 
that could be reckoned as just one of 
those sports oddities that occurred dur- 
ing World War II. 

You might possibly argue that Pacer 
Coach Slick Leonard is, in fact, just an 
updated version of 
Douglas MacArlhur. 

Leonard certainly 
knows a thing or two 
about returning. He’s 
become an expert at it. 

Rarely has there been a 
team that has matched 
Indiana's tendency to 
trap itself in apparently 
hopeless corners and 
still return in triumph. 

The champion Pacers 
have won three of the 
last four ABA titles, 
though in doing it they 
almost always have had 
their backs to the wall. 

Their performance 
this season reached a 
new high — or low — 
when it came to rub- 
bing their scapulae up 
against the brickwork. 

Mixing nearly unbe- 
lievable lethargy with 
inspired ineptitude, In- 
diana managed midway 
through the schedule to 
fall so far behind Utah 
in the Western Division 


that even the super-rabid fans back home 
in Indianapolis began to recognize the 
Pacers' lassitude for w hat it was, and they 
stopped coming to games. Attendance 
was down almost I0 r i from last year as 
the Pacers yawned to a 46-38 record, se- 
curing second place in the West ahead 
of San Antonio only in their final reg- 
ular game. All this despite the fact that 
Indiana probably has the ABA's most 
talented and experienced roster. 

True to form, the Pacers handed away 
the home-court advantage their finish 
had earned them by losing the opening 
game of the first-round playoff series to 
the Spurs in Indianapolis. Indiana final- 
ly won that series 4-3 but only because 
they somehow managed to come from 15 
points behind in the second half of the 
seventh game. After years of dangerous, 
but not ultimately fatal, flirtation with 
doom, it seemed that the Pacers' failure 
to build a winning frame of mind during 
the regular season might now at last do 
them in. They appeared unable to switch 
on their dormant competitiveness when 
they needed it in the playoffs. 

As if to prove the point, the Pacers im- 
mediately went into the three-game nose 
dive when they came up against Utah 
continued 



WISE STOPPED McGINNIS, THOUGH NOT ALWAYS LIKE THIS 




Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. 


Catch this! All-purpose 
Professional Fly Wonderod and 
OK Automatic Reel with 
ratchet release coil. Both by 
Shakespeare. Yours forfree B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12. Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Introducing 
Raleigh Extra Milds 

Mild natural flavor 
Lowered tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smolung Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Extra Milds. 14 mg. "tar." 1 .0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC 
method; Filter Kings. 16 mg. "tar.” 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. 
"tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 




AMCn MATADOR COUPE 

EVEN OUR 

SPORTY MID SIZE HAS A 
LITTLE GREMLIN IN IT 

The same engine that’s made our Gremlin so famous is 
available as standard equipment on the 1974 AMC Matador Coupe. 

It has six cylinders for fuel economy, with enough power to handle 
every driving situation. 

What's more, Matador Coupe doesn't sacrifice comfort 
to gain economy. It has more front seat legroom than any car in its 
class. And plenty of space forafamily of five with luggage. 

AMC Matador Coupe: sportiest mid-size car for 1974. 



AMC n BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 

ANOTHER GOOD 
REASON TO CHOOSE 
A MATADOR. 

No other mid-size built today offers anything like the 
exclusive AMC Buyer Protection Plan, A plan that gives added 
value to every single Matador we build. 

A SIMPLE, STRAIGHTFORWARD GUARANTEE. 

First of all, examine our guarantee. A guarantee that 
covers every part in every car— except tires— for 12 months or 
12,000 miles. And when we say every part, we mean every part 
including all those little things that occasionally wear out like 
spark plugs, points, wiper blades, even light bulbs. 


When you buy a new 1974 AMC car from an American Motors dealer. American 
Motors Corporation guarantees to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repai r or 
replacement of any part it supplies that is defective in material or workmanship. This 
guarantee is good for 12 months from the date the car is first used or 12.000 miles, 
whichever comes first. All we require is that the car be properly maintained and 
cared for under normal use and service in the fifty United States or Canada, and 
that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made by an American Motors dealer. 


A LOANER CAR, ATRIP INTERRUPTION PLAN AND A HOTLINE. 

But the Buyer Protection Plan gives you more than just a 
guarantee. It contains a program to provide you with a free loaner 
car should guaranteed repairs take overnight. It has a special trip 
interruption plan which pays up to $150 for food and lodging if 
guaranteed repairs have to take place more than 100 miles from 
home. 

And if you should ever feel we aren't living up to our 
promises, just give us a call on our special toll-free hotline and tell 
us. We’ 1 1 listen. 

The AMC Buyer Protection Plan: it's one feature no other 
mid-size offers at any price. 

AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 

We back them better because we build them better. 



Gordon’s Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. TOO NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 86 PROOF. GORDON’S DRY GIN CO.. LTD., LINDEN. N.l. 
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1 you 

jT warm rich feeling. Like 

only natural wood can. 
That’s why Hallmark has 

fashioned writing instruments 

from some of the world’s most 
exquisite woods: Rosewood. Teak, 
r Wenge. Tulipwood. 

Pens and pencils; $12.50 singly. 
$25 the set. Exclusively Hallmark. 


When you care enough to send the very best. 


BASKETBALL romliiiied 


(105-96, 106-102, 99-90). General Leon- 
ard then decided it was time to inspire 
his forces. Forward George McGinnis, 
the Pacers' mainstay throughout the se- 
rves, had been playing at the top of his 
game. At 6' 8" and 235 very solid pounds, 
McGinnis looks as if he is made out of 
the same stuff as the Old Oaken Bucket, 
and his performances — he wound up 
with the best scoring (29.7 ) and rebound- 
ing (14.5) averages in the series — seemed 
likely to make him an equally revered 
chunk of lndianana. McGinnis and com- 
pany staved off extinction by winning the 
fourth game 1 18-107. 

Before the fifth game, the Pacers were 
helped by a new defensive star, a little 
fellow named Epididymitis, whose name 
appears on no ABA roster. Often a pro 
will claim that he guarded his man so 
tightly that he was right inside his shirt. 
Epididymitis, which is what afflicted Zel- 
mo Beaty, did better than that. He got 
under Zelmo’s skin, sent his temperature 
to 105° and took Beaty right out of the 
rest of the series. Fifth game: Pacers 
1 10 - 101 . 

Beaty's departure from the lineup was 
not the only problem besetting Utah 
Coach Joe Mullaney. He was fruitlessly 
shuffling through his tallest forwards try- 
ing to find a man to slop McGinnis. 
His search continued into the first 
quarter of Game Six. With the Pacers 
ahead 12-4 Mullaney began thinking 
small, first putting 6' 2 " Ron Boone on 
McGinnis and then, briefly, a reluctant 
6' 6" Wise. Together they held George 
to 23 points, his lowest total in the se- 
ries to that point. The game was a squeak- 
er, 91 89, but Indiana’s once again and 
they had now bootstrapped themselves 
into a tie. 

Wise, the ABA's toughest defender at 
forward, has rarely been afraid to try 
anything. In the Stars' 1970 playoffs he 
appeared in every game and performed 
brilliantly even though bone spurs in his 
ankles made it painful for him to walk, 
much less run. And a couple of seasons 
ago when Utah found its offense flagging. 
Wise was asked to switch his efforts to 
scoring. He has averaged more than 20 
points ever since and led the Stars against 
the Pacers with 21.6 a game. But Wise 
did not want to guard McGinnis when 
Mullaney first asked him. “Against In- 
diana I'd usually been matched with 
Roger Brown," he said. “I hadn’t played 
George that much and when I had it 
seemed to me he scored whenever he 
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wanted to. I figured he was too tall and 
too strong for me. I guess I was being un- 
realistic because I get upset whenever I 
don't hold a guy below his average and I 
begin to think he's too much for me. But 
finally Joe said something that made a 
lot of sense: 'He's scoring like hell over 
everybody else. You can't do any worse 
than they are.' " 

The outcome of the series hinged on 
that conversation and another one that 
took place as the Stars deplaned from 
their flight back to Utah after losing the 
very close sixth game in Indiana. Jones 
wanted Wise to concentrate all his atten- 
tion on defense, and he had a plan. "I 
told Willie, ’If you'll do the job on Mc- 
Ginnis. don't worry about shooting. I'll 
take up the slack on offense.' " 

In the seventh game Wise played Mc- 
Ginnis tougher even than Epididymitis. 
Guarding McGinnis for nearly three 
quarters. Wise held him to a few shots 
(five) and fewer points (four) by outrac- 
ing him to his favorite spots on the floor 
and then resolutely fronting him so that 
his teammates could not pass the ball into 
him. McGinnis finished with only 14 
points. 

And Jones took over Wise’s offensive 
chores- Wise contributed only eight 
points — and then some. Coolly insinuat- 
ing himself inside the defense as only the 
most adept guards can, and then wait- 
ing patiently for his opponents to make 
the slightest false move before attempting 
his l()-foot jumpers, Jones hit 10 of 14 
shots and scored 29 points, 21 of them 
in the first half when Utah broke the 
game open. It was while the Stars were 
building their 21 -point halftime lead that 
Jones's floor play was so flawless. He had 
no turnovers in the opening two peri- 
ods — and since he had control of the ball 
most of the lime, Utah left the floor at 
the midway point with the astonishingly 
low total of one turnover. Against that 
sort of efficiency, the Pacers could do 
nothing at all — and they played as 
ihnnoti lh«*v knew il 

The night before the final game. Coach 
Leonard had sipped a beer and spoken of 
basketball psychology. "You get a bunch 
of good players w ho have some success 
even though they don't have a killer in- 
stinct and that lack will eventually catch 
up with them. " He was relaxing when he 
said it and in a mood that indicated he 
expected the Pacers were about to be 
granted yet another last-minute reprieve. 
He was wrong. end 



Minolta helps you 
bag the one that got away. 



Minolta puts over twenty years of little-camera making experience into 
every Pocket Autopak' 70. So you’ll be able to show your nine-pound bass in 
all its glory, even if you didn't bring it home. 

An electronic shutter sets the camera automat- 
ically for beautiful pictures with 1 10-cartridge film. 

A signal in the finder tells you when you need a 
Magicube. Minolta includes an 
optical-glass lens, and there’s an 
exclusive built-in lens 
dramatic close-ups. 


Minolta Pocket Autopak 70. Fine pocket photography. 


For more information, visit your Minolta dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South, New York. N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto l.td., P.Q. 


Clark Graebner plays in Pumas. 



On or off the court Clark 
Graebner appreciates the 
comfort and support of 
Puma’s full line of leisure 
and tennis shoes. Like the 
comfortable shoe shown. 


Available at sporting goods stores 
and shoe stores or write Sports 
Beconta, Inc., 50 Executive 
Blvd., Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. Or 
340 Oyster Pt. Blvd., South San 
Francisco, California 94080. 


PUmn from Beconta. 
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swimming / Jerry Kirshenbaum 


I I might have been two or three swim 
meets in one. so jammed was the 
pool deck with milling, cheering, sun- 
broiled kids. The announcer added to the 
overall giddiness. ‘"History is being made 
here," he said, his voice crackling with 
emotion. "This is fantastic. We're cut- 
ting the record book to a shambles." 

They were merely YMCA records that 
had the fellow so excitedly mixing his 
metaphors, but nobody in Fort Lauder- 
dale last week could complain about 
being slighted. The occasion was the 
National YMCA Swimming and Diving 
Championships, and if the four-day meet 
fell a notch or two below world class, it 
still carried a big-time flavor. This meant 
that attire at the International Swimming 
Hall of Fame's pool included T shirts im- 
printed with wicked sayings like dan- 
gerous when wet. It meant that win- 
ners slapped palms and losers contem- 
plated suicide. And, of course, there were 
swim parents aplenty, including the fa- 
ther of a 14-year-old girl from Ohio 
whose 400-yard medley relay team was 
declared ineligible. Dad greeted the news 
by slamming his fist through a plaster- 
board wall in the Holiday Inn. 

The competitors swam for the glory of 
YMCAs in Kokomo and Kalamazoo, 
places people used to write songs about. 
The Y's swimming program is strictly 
grass-roots, only occasionally producing 
anything resembling a superstar. And 
when it does, the Y in question usually 
loses the hotshot toa college or big-name 
AAU club, as is happening now with 
Mike Curington, a high school senior 
who will do his swimming next fall at the 
University of Alabama. 

Curington, from Birmingham’s 
Shades Valley Y, won six first places in 
Fort Lauderdale — three in individual 
events and three in relays — to add to sev- 
en other gold medals collected in earlier 
V' nationals. Slender, bluc-eved and with 
a mop of blond hair tucked under a Gats- 
by cap, he drew sighs from the girls at 
poolside, several of whom cadged his au- 
tograph and snapped his picture. But 
Curington, a sensible lad, attached less 
importance to his Y exploits than to his 
performance two weeks earlier in the 
AAU short-course championships in 
Dallas, where his best finish was an 1 1th 
in the 200 freestyle. 


High, Y and 
then some 


The YMCA’s annual splashdown 
was a kind of wet three-ring circus 


“The AAU meet proved I could swim 
with some of the top guys,” he said. 
"YMCA competition isn’t nearly as 
tough. In a way, it’s like a vacation be- 
ing here." 

YMCA officials shrugged o(T their 
meet's minor-league status. “There are 
only a few winners in anything." said Jim 
Stocker, the Y's competitive swimming 
chairman. "But we want the kid who fin- 
ishes 40th to have the experience of com- 
peting in a national meet, too." Compen- 
sating with numbers, the YMCA event 
drew 856 swimmers — down from last 
year's turnout of 1,300 — but still suffi- 
cient to justify double-duty use of the 
Olympic pool. A makeshift bulkhead was 
installed at the pool's middle, creating a 
pair of identical 25-yard, eight-lane 
courses and enabling organizers to run 
off preliminary heats two at a time. 

Behind this assembly-line approach 
lies the Y’s emphasis on mass recreation. 
Its constituency is so broad that the very 
name Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation — has long been misleading. This 
was borne out in Florida when Wendy 
Weinberg of the Towson, Md. Y won 
three events. A 15-year-old Maccabiah 
Games veteran, Wendy is young, but 
there is no way she is either a man or a 
Christian. The YMCA introduced the 
women’s swimming championships in 
1967 to go with its long-entrenched men’s 
nationals, and today 40' , of its 100.000 
age-group and senior swimmers are fe- 
male. 

The Y’s more-thc-mcrricr philosophy, 
fine for attracting people to the sport, is 
w hat keeps it from producing — or at least 
hanging onto — topflight swimmers. Pool 
time is one problem. Besides competitive 
swimming, YMCA pools are used by scu- 
ba clubs, lifesaving classes, Minnows, 
Guppies, Pollywogs and father-and-son 


groups, plus such assorted activities as 
underwater Bingo games, which were all 
the rage for a while at the Y in Madison. 
Wis. There also is the uneven quality of 
coaching. Aquatic directors do not earn 
very much, and many teams arc coached 
by unpaid volunteers. 

Given the limitations under which the 

Y labors, it was encouraging that the 
championships were so keenly contested. 
Shades Valley was seeking its third 
straight men’s title but lost to Ridge- 
wood, N.J., whose depth offset the in- 
dividual brilliance of Curington and 
teammate Bill Forrester, who also won 
six events. The women's title went to 
B.R. Ryall YMCA of Glen Ellyn, III. 
Inspired by teammates’ chants of "We 
get Ryalled up," I4-year-old Mary Rish 
swam away with five golds, while Kathy 
Kooser, a chunky 13-year-old, plowed 
to a 1 :06.24 in the 100 breaststroke, not 
far off Marcia Morey's American rec- 
ord of 1:05.53. 

Elated by these performances, Ryall 
Coach Bill Graves allowed that he was 
pointing Rish and Kooser toward the '76 
Olympics. The 25-year-old Graves sup- 
plements his YMCA income by coaching 
at Wheaton College, and he is under no 
illusions about the challenges of being a 

Y coach. "The guy before me quit be- 
cause he was getting married," Graves 
said. "He needed a real-life job." 

Still, there are happy precedents. Mark 
Spitz started as an age-group swimmer 
at the Sacramento YMCA before switch- 
ing to an AAU club. For a stronger tie 
to the Y, there was backstroker Gary Dil- 
ley, who competed for the Huntington, 
lnd. YMCA until leaving for Michigan 
State and a silver medal in the 1 964 Olym- 
pics. Dilley was coached by Glen Hum- 
mer, whose Huntington teams have done 
so well— winning 1 1 men's YMCA team 
titles — that the polite thing would be to 
overlook last week's lOth-place finish. At 
poolside, squinting out at yet another 
phalanx of hopefuls churning through 
the water, the white-haired Hummer 
spoke of Dilley. "He was a talented boy 
but in a small town you can't count on 
too many of those,” the coach said. 
"What you do with the others makes you 
kind of proud, too." Which, of course, 
is the whole point of YMCA swim- 
ming. END 
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Groom & Clean will give you 
a lesson you’ll never forget. 

Win a day of lessons with Ken Rosewall or Billy Casper 
during a week's uacation at Hilton Head Island. 



Enter the Groom & Clean* 
Pro-Shop Sportstakes. 

And win a week's vacation for 
two at the exclusive Hilton 
Head Inn, South Carolina. Plus 
a full day on the courts with Ken 
Rosewall, or the course with 
Billy Casper. 


6 Second Prizes 


Magnavox 19" Color TV plus 
the Odyssey electronic sports 
game you play right on your 
TV screen. 

Both pro- 
vide hours 
of fun for 
the whole 
family. 



25 Third Prizes 



Full set of Billy Casper ''Shot- 
maker"Golf Clubs or 2 Seamco 
Ken Rosewall 
Rackets plus 2 
matching Atlantic 
Racket-Paks? 


1,000 

Fourth Prizes 



I 

OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

| Please enter me in the Groom G Clean Pro-Shop Sport- 
• stakes. I am enclosing proof-of-purchase or the words 
1 Groom & Clean printed in plain block letters on a 
I 3" x 5"piece of paper. 

I Mail entry to: Groom & Clean Pro-Shop Sportstakes 
| P.O. Box 337. New York. N.Y 10046 



Address - 
City 


(Please print clearly) 


-Zip 


AH brought to you by the 
Groom & Clean Pro-Shop. 
Even if you don’t win a prize, 
you can enjoy great Groom & 
Clean Pro-Shop savings on golf 
and tennis equipment— like the 
37% saving on this Atlantic 
Deluxe Country Club Bag. All 
equipment approved by our 
two great Groom & Clean® 
users and Groom * 

& Clean Pros, Ken £*‘ u, “ ic 
Rosewall and Bill^ 

Casper. Look 
for aetails 
on our 
package 




] "Pro-Shop 07 


"GROOM G CLEAN PRO-SHOP 
SPORTSTAKES" OFFICIAL RULES 

t. On an official enlry blank or a plain T x 5" piece 
of paper, print your name and addres; 
together with yellow sunburst saying "P 

fer" from one package of anyr sice Gro_ . 

or the words " Groom G Clean printed in plain block 
letters on a 3"* 5" piece of paper to: Groom G Clean 
Pro-Shop Sportstakes, PO Box 337, New York, 
New York 10046. 

2. Enter as often as you wish. Mail each entry sepa- 
rately. Entry must be postmarked by July 15. 1974 
and received by July 31. 1974 

3. Winners determined in random drawings by 
Marden-Kane. Inc., an independentjudging orga- 
nization whose decisions are final. One prize to a 

4 . No substitutions lor prizes as offered. Applicable 
taxes are the sole responsibility of the winners Les- 
sons given by Ken Rosewall or Billy Casper will be 
on a designated dale to be determined by theii tour- 
nament schedules. Should Grand Prize winners not 
be able to avail themselves on that date, they can 
take their trip at another time within one year of prize 
notification, subject to availability at Hilton Head 
Inn, South Carolina These prize winners however, 
will forfeit their free lessons with Billy Casper or 
Ken Rosewall ALL PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED. 

5. Sweepstakes open to residents of the U S. except 
employees and their families of Chesebrough-Pond s 
Inc , Its subsidiaries and affiliated companies, its ad- 
vertising agencies and Marden-Kane. Inc. Void 
wherever prohibited or restricted by law 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 
IMPORTANT In order to receive the Groom G Clean 
Pro-Shop catalogue, please print your name and 
address cledtly on the outside ot the envelope. Zip 
code must be included 
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This bird was caught stealing gas 

It’s criminal what can happen when 
your engine’s out of tune. 


The whole idea of a tune-up is to help 
increase your engine's efficiency. And many 
things can be involved. 

Just take one misfiring spark plug. In an 
eight-cylinder engine, this one bird can cut 
gas mileage up to 1 2 percent. 

How do you catch a gas thief like this? 
With a tune-up, including a new set of AC 
Fire-Ring Spark Plugs. 

AC has the right spark plug for your car 
and your driving conditions. Even if you're 


driving at slower speeds these days, with 
more short trips and stop-and-start driving. 

So, a tune-upthat includes AC Spark Plugs 
can help deliver improved gas mileage. Even 
under today’s changed driving conditions. 


AC SPARK PLUG 
DIVISION OF 
GENERAL 
MOTORS I* 





TRACK & FIELD / Pat Putnam 


The pros are beginning 
to look professional 

Four-minute miles are still sadly lacking but the competition Is 
excellent, the crowds gratifyingly large and the future bright as a dollar 


F or baby-faced Ben Jipcho it was just 
another slow run to the bank with 
$500, and if it took him 4:02.8 to win 
the mile last Saturday in sunny El Paso — 
while 1,800 miles away in Philadelphia 
young Tony Waldrop was running a 
3:53.2 mile for nothing — well, so what? 
Sure, the world is still waiting for the pro- 
fessionals to start running sub-four-min- 
ute miles. They have had only one in 27 
tries over two seasons, a situation that is 
embarrassing to some, although not to 
Jipcho. Ben is supporting two dozen rel- 
atives back in Kenya, including his fa- 
ther’s three wives, and with that many 
mouths to feed a man very quickly learns 
to run smartly, if not speedily. “I am a 
professional,” said the 31-year-old pris- 
on officer. “I run for money, not for 
times. I realize people like to see Ben Jip- 
cho run sub-four-minute miles, and Ben 
Jipcho enjoys running sub-four-minute 
miles more than anything else in the 
world — except counting money.” 

So far this season, after winning 14 of 
16 races, some at two miles, he has 
banked $7,950, which, he figures, is just 
a little more than half of what he could 
have made in one weekend in Europe as 
an amateur. “To be truthful, you can 
make much more as an amateur,” he 
said. “For a meeting— no, for a single 
race, I made $4,000. Sometimes if I ran 
three times in a meeting, I’d make 
$12,000 in a weekend. After two weeks 
in Europe, I could take home $24,000." 
He drained a glass of milk and then 
grinned. “That’s U.S. dollars. And it was 
tax free.” 

Except for continuous harassment the 
last few years by officials of the Kenyan 
Athletic Federation, who no longer are 
in office, the ex-Olympian would still be 
running in places like Oslo and Stock- 
holm and Helsinki. Certainly he was in 
great demand. Last year he ran a 3:52 
mile, the second fastest in history; a 
world-record 8:14 in the steeplechase; 
and an 8:16.4 in the two-mile. Early this 
year he won two gold medals and a 
bronze in the British Commonwealth 
Games in New Zealand before becoming 
a bona fide pro for Mike O’Hara’s In- 
ternational Track Association. 

Along with Jipcho, O'Hara added such 
talent as Rod Milburn, the world-record 
holder and Olympic gold-medal winner 


in the high hurdles, and John Smith, the 
440-yard world-record holder. And the 
pro track show, which had waded in red 
ink last year, its first season, took off like 
a small rocket. Well, anyway, it began 
to lift off the launching pad. “Last year 
people asked if pro track would make it,” 
said O’Hara. “Now they are asking 
when.” 

In 16 meets last year pro track aver- 
aged 7,500 fans, 500 under O’Hara’s 
break-even figure. “This year,” O’Hara 
said early in 1974, “we should average 
8,000.” He had changed his format: he 
would not take his show into a city un- 
less he had a sponsor. Pro track opened 
on Long Island, and drew 11,231, fell off 


badly in Baltimore and then recovered 
with 10,500 in Salt Lake City. As the pros 
arrived in El Paso after completing 10 
meets, including two in Japan, they were 
averaging 12,431, an attendance figure 
that would rank third in the National 
Basketball Association, just behind the 
New York K nicks and the Los Angeles 
Lakers. 

A year ago Wide World of Sports tele- 
vised one ITA meet. This year the ABC 
people upped that to three, and NBC 
picked up another meet as a Saturday 
night special in place of the Johnny Car- 
son show. That one turned out to be a 
blockbuster. The Carson show, bucking 
movies on the other two channels, av- 

conlinued 
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TRACK & FIELD continued 


eraged a 3.5 to 5 rating on Saturday night. 
The pro track meet had a rating of 8.1, 
the best of the three networks. Now the 
TV people are talking about doing 12 
meets next year. 

"'And we plan to go back to Japan, of 
course,” said O’Hara, warm with the 
memory of the 57,000 who saw his pros 
perform in two meets there in March. 
"And they want us to expand, with meets 
in Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. That 
will be early next summer because we are 
working on a series of meets in Europe 
for late July and August. We hope to add 
a few top European stars to enhance 
those.” 

As pro track grows, so will the prize 
money, and that should lure even more 
talent into the fold. At the moment, a 
victory is worth S500, with S250, SI 00 
and S50 given to the next three places. 
There is also a Grand Prix points race in 
five of the events, with season-end bo- 
nuses of $6,000, S2.500, SI .000 and S500, 
to be given the top four in each event at 


the pro track indoor championships on 
May 29 at New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. The Grand Prix events are spon- 
sored: four (the 400-500, 880-1,000, mile 
and shotput) by Post Cereals; one, the 
pole vault, by Personna. O'Hara hopes 
to add more Grand Prix events next year. 

"We also pay all air transportation 
and hotel bills and we give performers 
S20 a day,” O'Hara said. "What other 
sport does that? It’s the greatest part-time 
job in the world. Our athletes can live 
anywhere they want, hold down full-time 
jobs or go to school and still compete on 
weekends. Not that everything is perfect. 
But we are working on it.” 

The meet in El Paso, which was tele- 
vised by Wide World of Sports (marking 
its 13th anniversary), was a major test 
for the pros. They were competing out- 
doors for the first time in the United 
Stales. Success or failure in the West Tex- 
as city would have an important influ- 
ence on O'Hara’s plans, and he turned 
the job of promoting the meet over to 


Wayne Vandenburg, the ex-UTEP track 
coach, who is a breathtaking combina- 
tion of inexhaustible energy, vision and 
optimism. Vandenburg rented the UTEP 
track stadium, which has a capacity of 
14,000, for $5,000 and then ordered 
20,000 tickets printed. 

“What are you going to do if 20,000 
people decide to show up?" someone 
asked Vandenburg. 

"Seal them, babes, what else?" he an- 
swered blithely. And then he went out 
and overpowered El Paso. 

An hour before the meet began on Sat- 
urday, under a blazing sun and with only 
the promise of a sub-four-minute mile, a 
crowd of 15,486 — 14,437 through the 
turnstiles — showed up, about 5% of the 
town's population. 

"Can you believe these beautiful peo- 
ple?” asked John Carlos, the powerful 
sprinter who is running as well as ever 
after a three-year layoff. "Come on, 
come on, let's run these races. I’m gon- 
na do something for these people." For 
continued 



Top Flite players, 
got a ball for you! 


Acushnet ’s new durable DT Titleist will 
give you significantly more distance and 
accuracy than any durable ball you’ve ever 
played— Top-Flit e, Wilson LD.or Blue Max. 
Ask your club pro to show you the test results. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


New DT Titleist. The longest durable ball ever made. 






TRACK & FIELD rontinurd 


them Carlos ran a 9.3 100 into a 10.2 
mph wind, and then a 20.4 220 into a 
14.5 wind. "I wanted to give them a 
world record," he said, "but that wind 
was just too much.” 

Fred DeBernardi took the shot with a 
put of 70' 3" and Steve Smith and Bob 
Seagren each vaulted 1 8' 14 ". Both marks, 
along with Carlos’ 20.4 in the 220, are 
world bests- pro or amateur — this year. 
"Now maybe people will stop asking me 
what pro track is,” said hurdler-sprinter 
Paul Gibson. "They think it’s a new 
sport. I keep telling them we are just track 
and field athletes who are getting paid.” 

Then after a brief appearance by the 
inevitable streaker, the mile went off with 
great expectations, which lasted just as 
long as it took Sam Bair to lead the pack 
through the first quarter in a dawdling 
63 seconds. 

"There won’t be any sub-four today,” 
said Tony Benson, the Australian who 
had just won the two-mile in a slow 
9:01.8, which the public-address an- 


nouncer called a tactical race. "It’s the 
only kind I run,” said Benson, laughing. 
"I’m not out there to play games. I was 
only out there to make money. People 
have been criticizing me for running just 
fast enough to win, but I haven’t lost a 
two-mile or 3,000-mctcr race outdoors 
since 1967, and I thought that was the 
whole idea, to win." 

After the first lap of the mile Bair fad- 
ed and Chuck LaBenz went into the lead. 
The big four of Jim Ryun, Kip Keino, 
Dave Wottle and Jipcho laid back cau- 
tiously, waiting for someone to make a 
move. "If 1 don’t fall asleep on the third 
lap, I’ll win,” Jipcho had said earlier. He 
stayed awake. He sprinted into the lead 
and took the field through a 59-second 
quarter. 

"It’s all over,” said Benson. "The 
Kenyans kill the Americans the same way 
every time, with that fast third quarter. 
The Americans can run a 3:53, but the 
way they train it has to be a 60-60-60-53. 
It can’t be a 60-60-53-60. It just kills 


them. It’s the same time but an entirely 
different race.” 

During the third lap, Ryun, burdened 
by hay fever, pulled up. "I went as far 
as I could,” said the disgusted world- 
record holder. "My lungs became so 
clogged I couldn’t take another step.” 

LaBenz, who was fitter than any had 
figured, made a brief attempt to catch the 
flying Jipcho but fell short. Wottle, who 
has been handicapped this season by a 
lack of cross-country training last fall, 
finished a distant third, with Keino 
fourth. "I’m not running very well,” said 
Keino, who missed the beginning of the 
season because his wife was seriously ill 
in Kenya. "But I’m not gone. People 
should not forget me.” 

After cruising home in 4:02.8, Jipcho 
was not the least disappointed. "The 
$500 will buy some cows for my farm in 
Kenya," he said. “A winning time is al- 
ways a good time. If the ITA people want 
a sub-four-minute mile all they have to 
do is come to me. With money.” end 



Blue Max players, 
have we got a ballfor you! 


Acush net's new durable DT Titleist will 
give you significantly more distance and 
accuracy than any durable ball you’ve ever 
played — Top Flit e, Wilson LD.or Blue Max. 
Ask your club pro to show you the test results. 
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Stanley gives you more of a 
hammertree plans prove it. 




Is a hammer just a hammer? No 
way! Take this butcher-block 
table for instance, where you've 
got a lot of 8 penny nails to drive 
in. Your arm will tell you, right 
away, that you’d better use a 
quality hammer - a Stanley. 

You see, Stanley makes 
hammers with better balance and 
heft. Which means you’re able to 
drive those nails in fast and easy. 
And on the mark. And you 


won’t end up with a tired, shaky 
arm or a sore, tingling grip. 

Along with 
a better design, 
Stanley gives its 
hammers a rim 
tempered face. 
That’s a feature 
/ no other hammer 


has. In case you strike a foul 
blow, there’s less chance of a 
steel chip to fly up at you. (Of 
course, you should always wear 
safety glasses anytime you use 
any striking tool.) 

Find a store with a good 
tool department, you’ll find 
Stanley hammers. 

Look at them. 


hammers. Quality you know will 
help you do things right. 

As for the butcher-block 
table and benches, you can put 
them together for around $60 in 
materials. And 


Heft them. You’ll see that Stanley 
packs a lot of quality into its 


you’ll have a lot of pleasure 
doing it. To get the free plan, 
send your name and address to 
Stanley Tools, Dept. Tl, New 
Britain, Conn. 06050. 


helps 

you do things 
right. 
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It’s either a sports car 
with a big trunk. 

Or an economy car 
with very special talents. 


The Germans love cars They also love driving And 
perhaps nowhere is the love affair more evident than in 
that paragon of virtue, the legendary German car 

Form follows function. 

But despite a passion for dramatic machinery, the Germans 
also have a practical streak And correctly so. Like us, they 
have big families. Like us, they have possessions to haul 
around And like us, they demand transportation that is 
roomy, practical to operate, and easy on gas (They've had 
a gasoline problem there for years ) 

Introducing the Opel Sportwagon. 

All of which pretty well sets the stage for the Opel 
Sportwagon, a cunous amalgam of exuberance and thrift 
In one respect, it's a sensible little wagon — 53 cubic feet of 
cargo space, rugged 1900 cc 4-cylinder engine, sturdy 
bumpers, good heater, and so on, as wagons go 
Wunderwagon. 

But, emotionally, beneath the surface, the Sportwagon is 
a different story Chassis-wise, it's a close relative of its 
sporty counterpart, the Opel Manta Coupe With rack- 
and-pinion steering, front and rear stabilizer bars, power 
front disc brakes, 4-speed transmission (an automatic is also 
available)— the works Underneath, it's a German machine 
The cockpit. 

Inside, if you put aside the fact that you have all that cargo 
space behind you. the Sportwagon cockpit looks and 
feels like an expensive grand tounng car A large, 
black, full-sweep tachometer is standard To the right is a 
center console that houses a clock, oil pressure and amp 
gauges Typical of the Deutschlandic demand for comfort, 
the bucket seats recline to virtual full-prone, if desired. 


On the road. 

Like any German machine, the Sportwagon is at its best 
when you put it in motion A twist of the key, and the 
needles on the dials spnng to attention. The little cam-m- 
head-4 hums pleasantly ahead of you, the vinyl-covered 
steering wheel responds to the touch, and suddenly, 
without fuss, noise or bother, you're spanning time and 
distance A sharp turn, a sudden stop— you ask and the car 
responds with German authority And yet, for all the 
Sportwagon's ability to excite, it still delivers the kind 
of frugality that has helped make Opel the best selling car 
in Germany And in a country as demanding as Germany, 
being the best selling anything is no mean feat. 


$3,582.22* 

The price of an Opel Sportwagon over here is $3,582 22,* 
including road wheels, special instrumentation, body 
accent stripes, and radio 

The Standard Manta Coupe is priced at $3,298.50* the 
Manta Rallye and Manta Luxus at $3,523 50* and $3,535.50* 
respectively At more than 2,200 Buick/Opel 
dealers throughout Amenca 


‘Manufacturer s Suggested Retail Price, including 
dealer new vehicle preparation charges, other optional 
equipment, stare and local taxes ana transportation 
charges from Port of Entry are additional 


Opel. The best selling 
car in Germany. 
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To make this team a girl has to dye her hair 
but she also has to be a first-rate 
athlete . Then she can play 200 nights a year, 
humiliating out-of-shape men 
by WILLIAM JOHNSON 
and NANCY WILLIAMSON 


T his is the best women’s basketball team in 
North America. That can be said unequivo- 
cally, and you do not even know their names — the 
player-coach, Jolene Ammons; the superstar, Karen 
Logan; the sparkplug, Donna (Spanky) Losier; the 
captain, Cheryl Clark: the twins, Lynette and Lynnea 
Sjoquist; the rookie, Paula Haverstick. 

If they were men, they would be famous. They would 
be rich. They would be on a first-name basis with Co- 
sell, Schenkel, Whitaker and Gifford, perhaps even 
Cavett and Carson, They would have played before 
hundreds of thousands in the Garden, the Spectrum, 
the Forum, the Astrodome — tens of millions on 
television. 

However. . . . 

On this dark night January rain is falling in the town 
of Barlow, Ky. Yet the lights are blazing at the high 
school gymnasium and cars gleam in the rain in the 
parking lot. Tonight the best women’s basketball team 
on the continent is performing in Barlow and the pro- 
ceeds from the gate will be split with the Ballard Me- 

continued 
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morial High School student council, 
which is planning to use the money to 
buy, among other things, a new water 
cooler. All the women on the team have 
blazing red hair, ranging in hue from 
near-tangerine to deep cinnamon. They 
are called the All American Red Heads. 
They are wearing red, white and blue 
uniforms, stars, stripes, etc. Tonight, as 
they do 200-plus nights each year, the All 
American Red Heads are going to play 
a man's team, the High School alumni. 
As always, the men are an assortment of 
sizes, shapes and basketball skills, a fair 
cross section of American manhood. 
Some are still willowy and lithe. Others 
have soft paunches and fat arms; they 
will soon be gasping like beached fish, 
their jowls slick and sweaty. They are 
dressed in motley clothes, a variety of 
sneakers. One is wearing black anklets. 
They arc not basketball players anymore; 
they are barbers, bartenders, teachers, 
truck drivers, and they play the game 
from memory. They would be home 
watching Maude on television if they 
were not here playing basketball. 

On this night, as before all of their 
games, the All American Red Heads 
spend a little time wandering through the 
crowd in their uniforms, selling programs 
for a dollar apiece. At the same time, the 
student council is selling homemade 
brownies and cookies and coffee. The 
money made this way is not split between 
Red Heads and the student council; each 
group keeps what it makes. The Red 
Heads program is red, white, blue and 
silvery. Large block letters shout 35th 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION! This is not 

quite accurate, for the All American 
Red Heads were founded in 1936, but it 
does not really matter. There is a draw- 
ing of a lovely smiling Red Head wear- 
ing a tiara, sneakers and knee guards, 
perched saucily on a globe of the world, 
spinning a basketball on one finger. 
There is a series of star-marked blurbs 
on the program that describe the Red 
Heads: thrilling basketball . . . 
RATED FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT . . . 
CLEVER . . . BRILLIANT . . . POWERFUL 

action . . . and so on. 

The gymnasium is not full. There are 
about 1 .400 people and the student coun- 
cil will not get as much money as it hoped 
for; neither will the All American Red 
Heads. Possibly the winter rain is the 
cause of the mediocre turnout. No, says 
the student council adviser in his soft 
Kentucky drawl, that is not the case. 


“We had the Red Heads here five years 
ago and they sure filled up this gym. We 
cleared $1,100, a record. I think the rea- 
son they aren't drawing so well is that 
five years ago we had a preliminary bas- 
ketball game with women — housewives, 
mothers — from P.T.A.'s all over the 
county. They really drew 'em because 
people turn out to see their kinfolk per- 
form, now don’t they? The Red Heads 
themselves couldn’t have got that big a 
crowd in Barlow." 

The game begins after flowery intro- 
ductions of the Red Heads: “. . . and 
here she is, the Magic Passer! Miss Bas- 
ketball! The World's Greatest Ball Han- 
dler! A 20, 000-point champion! Miss 
Everything . . . Player-Coach Jolene Am- 
mons!” The Ballard High School alum- 
ni score quickly; the men are taller and 
can jump higher than any of the women. 
But the Red Heads are slick ball han- 
dlers and their passes snap with preci- 
sion. Many arc thrown behind the back, 
perfectly. The women are wearing bright 
red lipstick and blue eyeshadow, as if 
they were going to the theater. But here 
they are, perspiring like mad and play- 
ing basketball like demons. They drive 
swiftly down the court. They shoot with 
deadly accuracy. They shout at each oth- 
er, shrilly, crying out play patterns. 
Sometimes they shriek jokes at the men. 
Their precision dazzles the crowd and, 
even though they are playing against 
butchers and insurance men and car 
salesmen, the All American Red Heads 
are plainly a splendid basketball ma- 
chine. Sometimes they stop the action to 
clown, doing ball-spinning tricks, crawl- 
ing between their opponents' legs, tak- 
ing shots piggyback, offering such guf- 
faw gags as “The Pinch" — a routine in 
which the Red Head comic, Spanky Lo- 
sier, pretends that a man has pinched her 
behind and insists that a personal foul, 
"a very personal foul," be called. The 
crowd loves it. Small boys fairly roll on 
the floor at such funny stuff. 

At the end, the All American Red 
Heads have won 79-69, and at this point 
in late January their season’s record is 
104 victories, 17 losses. The money is 
counted and the gate is split — $800 to the 
student council, $1,200 to the Red 
Heads — and the Red Heads, dressed in 
bright warmup suits, file out of the gym- 
nasium into the rain. 

Outside, a strange white limousine 
awaits them, a Toronado 28 feet long, 
emblazoned with huge red letters saying 


ALL AMERICAN RED HEADS across the 
four doors on each side. The women 
climb inside. Rain drums on the roof and 
the grand white vehicle rolls hissing over 
the wet parking lot and out onto Route 
60. The seven heads of red hair can be 
seen, but barely, through the streaming 
windows. The All American Red Heads 
arc sealed inside the car they call “Big 
Whitey," insulated from the outside 
world as if in some kind of rolling space 
capsule. Here is where they spend far 
more of their lives than they do on a bas- 
ketball court. Tonight they will stay in 
Paducah, 25 miles away. In the morning 
darkness they will rise and drive 400 
miles, nine hours, across much of Ken- 
tucky and most of Tennessee to still an- 
other town where they will play another 
high school alumni team that night. 

A man from Arkansas named Orwell 
Moore owns the All American Red 
Heads. He is essentially a man of small- 
town hopes and minimal dreams. He 
likes to call the Red Heads' home office 
in Caraway, Ark. “The General Store" 
and, at times, Orwell Moore does look 
as if he should be wearing a bib apron 
behind a cracker barrel, ready to slice a 
slab of rat cheese off the wheel on the 
meat counter. Ordinarily, Orwell Moore 
stays home in Caraway to mind the of- 
fice. This season he has two troupes of 
Red Heads on the road, the team tour- 
ing the border states in January being by 
far the better. It is not a simple job, lay- 
ing out an itinerary and calendar for the 
Red Heads: each unit travels some 60,000 
miles a season and plays in more than 
200 hamlets, villages and various wide 
spots along the road. Moore's wife, his 
brother Jack and a secretary are usually 
engrossed in booking phone calls, send- 
ing out endless mailings of Red Head 
publicity and posters, as well as trying 
somehow to link a game for the Lions 
Club in Waseca, Minn, on Dec. 12 with 
one for the Kiwanis in Joliet, III. on Dec. 
14 and one in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. on 
Dec. 13. It is a Chinese puzzle at times, 
and Moore does not always solve it so 
neatly. When the Red Heads played in 
Barlow and then stayed in Paducah, they 
drove 400 miles to Morristown, Tenn., 
then turned around and drove 390 miles 
back to Murray, Ky., which is a mere 40 
miles from- -yes — Paducah. 

So, though Moore ordinarily does not 
stray far from the store and the booking 
lists, he has decided to travel with his Red 
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Heads No. 1 team for a few days. He 
has driven up from Caraway, and the 
Red Heads rendezvous with him on In- 
terstate 55. Moore takes up the lead in 
his Pontiac Bonneville, rolling at the se- 
date pace of a funeral procession while 
Big Whitey purrs along behind, the sev- 
en redheads alight in the sunshine 
streaming through the windows, Jolene 
Ammons at the steering wheel as she al- 
most always is. 

Moore is expansive about his enter- 
prise, full of a salesman’s bombast. He 
is a big man with a paunch not quite as 
big as a basketball. His hat is perched 
jauntily on the back of his silvery yellow 
wavy hair and his features are strong and 
blunt and big; his green eyes are quite 
small and often gleam like small gems 
when he smiles, which he does often. 
Moore speaks in a hog farmer's drawl 
and punctuates what he says by adding 
“Raaaahght” or “Know what I mean?” 

He is full of windy enthusiasm. “I tell 
the girls, ‘Every day is Christmas when 
you’re an All American Red Head.’ I tell 
’em, ‘ Happiness is being an All Amer- 
ican Red Head.’ Raaaahght. Do you 
have any idea how much good the Red 
Heads have done for America? Bringin’ 
good clean family fun to every state in 
the union, except Hawaii, and helpin’ in 
any number of good causes, charities for 
blind people and poor Indian children 
and the like. Know what I mean?” 

A hawk circles above flats of plowed 
soybean fields, and a green water tower 
of West Memphis, Ark. slides past. 
Moore drawls on. “Lions Clubs are our 
biggest sponsors, though Kiwanis and 
Rotary all like us, too. When we come 
to town it’s like the circus. But furnish- 
in’ the folks a hee-haw is not our only 
objective. We also play a very classy 
game of basketball. Raaaahght. We have 
originated many of the tricks on the bas- 
ketball court, such as the Piggy-Back Rou- 
tine, the Referee Act and the La Conga 
Out of Bounds Play. I make it a point 
never to mention the Harlem Globetrot- 
ters, but when they claim to have orig- 
inated many of the tricks that the All 
American Red Heads actually began, 
then I feel I must speak out. Know what 
I mean? The Globetrotters bring their 
own opponents along. We don’t know 
who we’re gonna play from night to 
night. You play over 200 games a year 
against men, more’n seven months on the 
road, well, a girl's got to love basketball 
with a passion to do that. And the All 




In their elongated Oldsmobile, the seven Red Heads average 60,000-plus miles a year. 


Owner Moore, in one of his rare appearances at a game, fixes Karen Logans uniform. 


American Red Heads do love it with a 
passion.” 

A sign along Interstate 55 says wel- 
come to Missouri and the mini-car- 
avan crosses that border, headed toward 
the mighty confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. Moore begins to ex- 
plain his philosophy of business. His eyes 
gleam shrewdly, he smiles with relish as 
if he has discovered Rumpelstiltskin’s se- 


cret, a way to weave gold thread out of 
straw. “We have an operation we can 
control. We keep it small. The meat of 
the traveling professionals is in the small 
towns. No overhead, no operating ex- 
penses.” Moore speaks almost confiden- 
tially. “You get the gymnasium for noth- 
ing. No rent, no insurance, no light bills. 
No advertisin’ costs, either. Say the Li- 
ons Club is sponsorin' the game. In these 
continued 
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little towns the Lions Club is the elite. 
Raaaahght. The Lions Club can go to 
the local paper and say, 'Now I want 
these pictures of the All American Red 
Heads run on the sports page and 1 want 
a nice long story to go with ’em.' A Lion’ll 
say that, and, yessir, it will be done. So 
the Red Heads have no advertisin' 
costs — the Lions take care of it. Wc have 
a suggested price for tickets— $2 adults, 
SI kids. I always make sure they got 
adults at the doors. You get kids takin’ 
tickets and they let all their friends in 
free.” 

He tills his hat forward and says, ‘‘The 
biggest crowd the Red Heads ever played 
for was 1 1,500 in the Chicago Stadium. 
That was before I look over the team. 
We got 54,500 out of it, but I can't tell 
you how much it cost advertising, buy- 
ing stories in the papers. You don't get 
publicity for nothin' in the big cities and 
you don't get the gym free either. 

"If you wanted to book into the Mem- 
phis Mid-South Coliseum, it’d cost, say, 
$1,000 rent, $250 for insurance, pay for 
ticket attendants, pay for the union men 
who turn on the lights and turn off the 
lights, pay for the scoreboard keeper, pay 
for the referees. Know what I mean? 
Then there'd be S600 to $700 to buy ads 
in the Memphis papers and twice that 
much to buy ads on TV. Oh. no. once 
you start payin' people to run ads, you 
make a mistake. It costs $ 1 40,000 a year 
to run the All American Red Heads or- 
ganization. People think if you don’t 
have $1 million operating expenses, 
you’re peanuts. I was offered SI million 
for the Red Heads some time ago. I 
turned it down. It’s a big farm for me, 
my general store, raaaahght." 

Jolene Ammons honks Big Whitey's 
horn and Moore pulls over to a diner 
called the Sands Cafe. “Time for din- 
ner," he says. The Red Heads primp and 
fuss, put on lipstick, brush their seven 
heads of red hair, check eye shadow, and 
enter the restaurant. The waitress tells 
them that the specialty today is home- 
made meat loaf with brown gravy and 
mashed potatoes, and since the Red 
Heads eat their big meal at noon, home- 
made meat loaf is it for most of them. 
Orwell Moore stands by their booths and 
beams down past his paunch. “Every day 
is Christmas with the All American Red 
Heads!" he booms. “These girls love 
their life because they all love basket- 
ball." The Red Heads nod and some 
smile. They all are eating with fierce 


speed. They arc used to rapid and enor- 
mously efficient “pit stops.” 

On the real Christmas Day 1973, the All 
American Red Heads were in a motel in 
Joplin, Mo. They found a tiny Christ- 
mas tree and decorated it with shaving 
cream. They held a make-believe Miss 
America contest, which was won by Lyn- 
ette Sjoquist, one of the twins, who was 
then awarded a pickle. They celebrated 
by drinking Coca-Cola and Dr Pepper. 

By the end of January the Red Heads 
had traveled 35,000 miles since starting 
in October, been in 26 stales, seen a nor- 
mal person's lifetime quota of billboards, 
brown hills, used-car lots, junkyards, 
stray dogs, abandoned barns, gas sta- 
tions and housing developments. They 
had visited a few (only a few) points of 
special tourist interest — the Will Rogers 
Memorial Museum in Clareniore. Okla., 
Plymouth Rock, the Astrodome. And 
they had eaten uncountable pounds of 
McDonald's hamburgers; they often 
drive miles off the main highway look- 
ing for The Big Arch, as they call it. Most 
of the time they have only a vague idea 
of where they are. 

The All American Red Heads began 
their odyssey on Oct. 4, in Mantachie, 
Miss. They have no idea, just now. where 
or when the journey will end. They don’t 
know where because Orwell Moore, in 
his careful way, never allows the Red 
Heads to know their itinerary more than 
a month in advance. He says, “We have 
to give them their routes so their folks 
can write to ’em, but we never tell ’em 
beyond each month and they are gener- 
ally sworn to secrecy about the sched- 
ule. If they told some reporter where 
they’re playin', he might print the whole 
schedule in his paper and then some oth- 
er attraction donkey basketball, Gospel 
singers, some other basketball team 
could see it and set up a date in the same 
town a week or two ahead of the Red 
Heads. That would kill us dead. There’s 
only so much entertainment money 
around, know what I mean?” 

The Red Heads don't know when their 
season will end because Moore doesn't 
know when the accumulation of gate re- 
ceipts will be enough to show a profit. 
He says, “It’s clearly understood that the 
girls are to play as long as 1 want them 
to play. We got to make ends meet at 
the store. Now the energy crisis cost five, 
six games canceled in Virginia in Decem- 
ber. We got to make them up somewhere. 


so we’ll be playin' into May this year. 
We’ve never got into June yet, but that's 
not sayin’ it won't happen.” 

And so Big Whitey purrs along. At the 
wheel, firm and responsible, her normally 
dark hair now the color of burnt gin- 
ger. is Jolene Ammons, 32, born in Ho- 
merville, Ga., an All American Red Head 
for 1 1 years. Jolene is now player-coach, 
den mother, money collector, road ac- 
countant and chief chauffeur. On the 
court she is the playmaker. She is a lithe, 
handsome woman, though there is wea- 
riness in her face. There is nothing she 
does not do for her little coterie. She 
drives constantly and says she often sees 
ribbons of highway center lines stream- 
ing endlessly through her mind late at 
night. Over the years, both knees have 
been wrenched and twisted time and 
again, and many nights they throb with 
so much pain that she cannot sleep. Her 
coaching is sharp; a tough word here, a 
pointed question there gets rid of mis- 
takes on the spot. Last year her Red Head 
team had a 188-13 record. Jolenc’s pass- 
es are hard and flat and she is deceptive- 
ly fast; she has scored more than 21.000 
points. She can spin basketballs on both 
hands at once, and does clowning exhi- 
bitions during halftime. Jolene Ammons 
would probably be a star on any wom- 
an's national team in the world, despite 
her age. The Basketball Hall of Fame 
in Springfield. Mass, has asked to dis- 
play her jersey along with the uniforms 
of such male stars as Wilt Chamberlain 
and Jerry West. So far, Moore has not 
sent along Jolene’s jersey; he has never 
been one to emphasize any individual 
stars on his teams, feeling he might in- 
flame jealousies. 

One of Ammons' nightly duties is to 
telephone reports to Caraway of money 
earned and individual points scored; if 
one woman is consistently rolling up too 
many baskets, Moore tells Jolene to 
make the offender cool off in order to 
keep peace. She is a gentle woman and 
her face often softens in laughter. She is 
pretty when she smiles. “I started play- 
ing basketball in the fourth grade.” she 
says, “and the girl next door took danc- 
ing lessons. Every afternoon she’d walk 
off her front porch with her tutu and I'd 
walk off mine with my basketball. She 
got to be Miss Georgia and I got to be a 
Red Head.” Jolene admits, however, that 
she was her high school homecoming 
queen, replacing Miss Georgia the year 
after she graduated. 


continued 


Do unto mothers 



Do beautiful things unto mothers with fragrance gifts from Faberge'. 


Xanadu Cologne Spray, the super-sexy scent in 
amethyst and silver cylinder. 1 oz. 3.75 
Organdi Friction Pour le Bain, the slap-happy 
afterbath. 16 oz. 3.50 

Straw Hat II Cologne, in the new"bubble bottle!’ 

4 oz. 5.00 

Faberge Cologne Extraordinaire, 12 bigoz. of her 
favorite fragrance. 16.00 (Tigress. Aphrodisia, 
Woodhue or Flambeau). 


KiKU Bath Powder, in gorgeous yellow globe with 
lush puff. 10 oz. 6.00 

Faberge ‘Trip-Let;’ 1-oz. Cologne with 2-oz. Bath 
Powder Shaker and luxury bath Soap. 4.50 
Faberge Spray Bath Set, 1.7 oz. Spray Cologne 
with 5-oz. luxury Bath Powder 7.50 (Both gift 
sets available in Aphrodisia, Woodhue, Tigress 
or Flambeau fragrances). 


Tigress Cologne Spray, a most provocative 
fragrance. 3 oz. 6.25 

Flambeau Cologne Extraordinaire, spirited 
fragrance for the fiery woman, l oz. 2.50 
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Polaroid’s SX-70: 

The New Photography. 



No matter how you've looked upon 
the act of taking pictures, instant or 
otherwise, picture-taking will never be 
the same. 

A color photograph, which develops 
before your eyes outside the camera, 
is only the beginning of the SX-70 
experience. 

The rebirth of a sense of wonder 
and an increased awareness of the 
beauty that surrounds you are the end 
results of SX-70 picture-taking. 

Watch it happen. 

Remarkable as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, what is important to 
remember is not what it can do, but 
what it enables you to do. 

Touch the red electric shutter button 
and— whoosh— the picture is automati- 
cally ejected from the front of the 
camera. 

There is nothing to time, nothing 
to peel, nothing to throw away. 

Your picture begins developing im- 


mediately beneath a transparent, pro- 
tective plastic cover. You can stack it 
with other pictures, handle it. put it in 
your pocket. You can even spill water 
on it and still not hinder development. 

As the image blooms before your 
eyes, you realize that this will be a 
color photograph such as you have 
never seen before. 

Even after you have a beautiful pic- 
ture. it keeps getting better. 

Minutes later, you're looking at your 
finished picture. It is hard, dry, shiny, 
flat and extremely durable. 

The image size of the picture is 
3 1 /8 x 3»/s inches. 

The camera 
that makes it possible. 

The SX-70 Land camera, closed, is 
1x4x7 inches. Wrapped in top-grain 
leather, it weighs only 24 ounces. 

Inside, there exist over 200 transis- 
tors, a complex system of fixed and 
pivoting mirrors and a 12,000 r.p.m. 


motor, all working together to propel 
one brilliant picture after another into 
your life. 

Yet all you have to do is frame, 
focus and touch the red electric button. 

The SX-70 is a single lens reflex cam- 
era. Your eye sees precisely what the 
camera lens sees, because you're actu- 
ally looking through the camera lens. 

You can focus on a scene from miles 
away, down to 10.4 inches, and you can 
actually record far more detail than 
you can see without the use of a magni- 
fying lens. 

You can shoot up to 10 pictures, one 
every 1.5 seconds, to cover an action 
sequence, like a baby's first jaunt 
across the room. Or you can take auto- 
matic lime exposures up to 14 seconds 
long. 

The scope of SX-70 picture-taking is 
as wide as your imagination will allow 
it to be. 

Power from the film pack. 

As amazing as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, the story of the other 


Touch the button, your film is automatically ejected. 






In seconds, you see (he faint outline of your picture. Your picture, minutes later, fully developed. 



half of the system, the film, is equally 
magical. 

Each 10-exposure film pack is small 
enough to be put into your pocket, yet 
each contains a wafer-thin. 6-volt bat- 
tery that provides fresh power to oper- 
ate the camera every time you load 
fresh film. 

A unique picture counter, located 
on the back of the camera, tells you 
how many pictures you have left. 
When you insert your film pack, the 
counter reads “10’.' After each succes- 
sive shot, that number decreases. It 
even prevents the flash from firing 
after all 10 pictures have been taken. 

Flash pictures. 


Outdoors, an electric eye reads 
the light and programs the electronic 
shutter for the correct exposure. 

Copies and enlargements. 

Because SX-70 pictures can record 
far more detail than the unaided eye 
can see, and because they are repro- 
duced in a whole new spectrum of 
vibrant, highly stable dyes, beautiful 
copies and enlargements are easily 
made. 

Every time you load new film, a 
cover sheet is automatically ejected 
from the front of the camera, on 
which you’ll find directions on how to 
obtain copies and enlargements of 
your favorite SX-70 original pictures. 


only one purpose: to free you from 
everything cumbersome and tedious 
about picture-taking, so it could be- 
come at last, the simple creative act it 
should be. 

Just frame, focus and touch the red 
electric shutter button. Your picture is 
automatically ejected to time itself and 
develop into a color photograph of a 
depth and brilliance unparalleled in 
amateur photography. 

What once might have seemed a 
family duty, or even just an interesting 
hobby, can now become a spontane- 
ous and recurring pleasure in your 
daily life. 

The price. 


Just as there are 10 exposures in 
each film pack, there are 10 shots on 
each GE FlashBar " array (5 on each 
side). You can shoot flash pictures 
from 10 inches to 20 feet or more away. 
Once again, you can reshoot every 1.5 
seconds, to get a full action sequence. 

Nothing being left to chance, the 
SX-70 electronically selects the next 
flash to be fired. And, as you focus, 
the lens aperture is set auto- ‘ 

matically to let in the correct 
amount of light. 


The new photography. 

The virtual cascade of revolutions, 
mechanical, chemical, optical 
and electronic that made 
the SX-70 pos- 
sible had 


The suggested list price of the 
Polaroid SX-70 Land camera is $ 180. It 
is now available at Polaroid 
camera dealers. 



The Polaroid SX-70 Land camera, closed. 
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Compare ’em 
head to head! 
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Your cigarette. Look at the 
filter-is there anything special or 
different about it? If your cigarette 
is low tar" and nicotine, check 
the draw. Is it nice and easy, or do 
you have to work to take every 
puff? Finally. . how about the taste? 
Do you really enjoy it-or is it 
something you just settle for? 



Doral. The recessed filter system is 
unique: cellulon fiber to reduce "tar" and 
nicotine, plus a unique polyethylene 
chamber with baffles and air channels. 
The draw-oh, so easy. And with every 
puff, you get the taste low "tar" and nico- 
tine smokers swear by . Try Doral . 

There's no comparison 


The low tar cigarette with 
the high taste difference. 


I 


DORAL DORAL 



E N T H O L 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© I 973 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 

MENTHOL: 14 mg. "tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine. FILTER: 16 mg. "tar" 1.1 mg. nicotine. 

av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT. 73. 




red heads 

There is an Orwell Moore rule among 
the Red Heads that they must switch 
roommates each night and take different 
seats in Big Whitey each day to avoid 
cliques. So on this day Spanky Losicr. 
24. a former brunette of Gorham, N.H.. 
whose hair is now dark red. is sitting in 
the seat behind Jolene. Spanky is fairly 
short (5' 5"), almost tubby, a born co- 
medienne and entertainer who burbles 
jokes while the Red Heads drive or helps 
pass the miles by singing in a sweet, clear 
voice accompanied by her guitar. She is 
given to spurts of laughter and frequent 
exuberant 1-love-life eruptions about her 
role as a Red Head. "Hey. it's wonder- 
ful ... I put my sneakers on and I'm 
raring to go. I love the game. Where else 
can you eat and breathe basketball 24 
hours a day? I'm never bored. I'd never 
touch a drug. I'm too high on basket- 
ball. At first it sounds phony, like 
Moore's evangelistic salesmanship. But 
it is true: Donna Losier is in a constant 
state of delight. She knows the words to 
200 songs, can do imitations of everyone 
from Jonathan Winters to Richard Nix- 
on, often snaps up out of a sound sleep 
giggling and tossing out lines like, "Hey, 
they say fish is brain food. Let's have a 
whale for lunch." She does the major 
comic routines at games, including the 
Big Pinch, and carries what she calls her 
"Crazy Kit." which contains, among 
other things, a top hat, a sequin covered 
whistle and a giant powderpuff, for her 
acts. As a serious basketball player, she 
is a polished ball handler and dribbler, a 
fine outside shot, an accurate and nota- 
bly unselfish passer. This is Losier's sev- 
enth year as a Red Head, and every slab 
of homemade meat loaf still tastes like 
Christmas dinner to her. 

In the next seal is the Red Head cap- 
tain, Cheryl Clark, 24, formerly brown- 
haired, from Wetntorc. Mich., six feet tall 
and exceedingly graceful. Her shoulder- 
length hair is chestnut now, and she 
wears tinted spectacles and looks almost 
scholarly. She is soft-spoken, the daugh- 
ter of a schoolteacher, a writer of many 
letters during the long periods in the lim- 
ousine. She says quietly, "1 love basket- 
ball because I like the feel of running, 
the constant motion, the instantaneous 
decisions. Your mind stays active and 
that is stimulating." Cheryl glides so 
smoothly when she plays that her game 
seems almost gentle. She has perfected a 
driving shot from beyond the free-throw 
line that opponents never block, and 


which she seldom misses. This is her fifth 
season with the Red Heads; last year she 
performed with the other unit and it won 
96 games in a row and finished the year 
with a 199-6 record. 

The Sjoquist twins are sitting together 
today, large laughing girls with light 
strawbery hair. They seem almost colt- 
ish although each is 6' I" and weighs 
close to 190 pounds. Lynelte and Lyn- 
nea, 20. are from a 400-acre farm near 
Cannon Falls, Minn. They alternate in 
the pivot for the Red Heads, and some- 
times alternate sentences when they talk. 
"We arc from the farm, all right," says 
Lynette. "We'd cat our big meal — din- 
ner at noon and then Dad would have 
a nap," says Lynnea. ". . . and we’d go 
out with our three brothers and play bas- 
ketball on a concrete court behind the 
barn,” finishes Lynette. Both starred at 
a small Lutheran junior college and 
found it difficult adjusting to the Red 
Heads. "The hardest thing was getting 
used to the fact we're not the best any- 
more. . ." "Or even second best. . . .” 
"Bu t you ha ve to go all out because peo- 
ple are paying to see us play. . . ." "And 
you have to have a professional alti- 
tude." Both girls are strong under the 
basket. But this is their first season with 
the team and they tend to drop some of 
the veterans' swift, precise passes. 

Another rookie is sleeping in tfie back 
of the limousme. She is Paula Haverstick, 
just 18, from the village of Sturgeon, Mo. 
She spends her days dozing perhaps be- 
cause she is by far the youngest on the 
team and shy to the point of pain. She 
almost rever speaks, but when she puts 
on her Red Head uniform she suddenly 
comes alive. She usually substitutes for 
Jolene, and though Paula shoots well the 
team seems rudderless when Jolene is out 
of the game. 

The finest athlete among the Red 
Heads is Karen Logan, 24, of Fortuna, 
Calif., a rangy woman with orange hair, 
who is perhaps not very far below the 
unmatchable Babe Didrikson in natural 
abilities. She probably would have made 
the 1968 Olympic team as a 400-meter 
runner except for a pulled tendon. In 
1967 she won a California junior tennis 
championship, defeating Sharon Walsh 
who went on to be the U.S. junior cham- 
pion in 1969. Logan drifted away from 
tennis because of a lack of confidence, 
but at Pepperdinc University the men's 
basketball coach saw her play, en- 
couraged her to perfect her game and 
continued 
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BELT A DURASTEEL 
RADIAL ...tAe frtel-Movi.' 

Tires are an "earthy" product. So 
if you want to judge the accept- 
ance of a tire, the best place to 
look for it is in the gutter — on 
the wheels of automobiles. 

Delta Durasteel Radials are 
appearing on more and more cars 
every day. The reason is simple- 
high quality at a moderate price. 

If you want the confidence of two 
strong belts of steel, instead of 
one or none, plus other quality 
features, specify Delta. 


Check the 
Yellow Pages 
of your 
phone book 
for the 
Delta Dealer 
nearest you. 




DELTA TIRE CORP. HOUSTON. TEXAS 


red heeittls continued 


urged her to get in touch with Orwell 
Moore. Karen has been riding the roads 
with the Red Heads since 1970. and is 
easily the best of them, averaging 23 
points a game and playing always with a 
fierce intensity. Yet she is bitterly frus- 
trated. For one thing, she would like to 
regain amateur status so she could try 
out for the 1976 U.S. Women’s Olympic 
basketball team (this will be the first time 
the women’s game has Olympic status). 
At the moment, that seems impossible. 
Beyond that, Karen is deeply troubled 
that there is really no way for the Red 
Heads to display their skill to the world, 
no way to prove that they are one of the 
best women’s basketball teams on earth. 
"I’d give anything to play the Chinese 
team or the Russians,” she says. “I'd love 
to have a chance at the AAU champions 
or any women’s team anywhere. We 
could beat anyone in the world. I’m sure 
of it. But we’ll never know. No one will 
ever know because we never play any- 
one but has-been men.” 

Seeing Karen play, even against oncc- 


upon-a-timc high school stars, is like see- 
ing a work of art. Her moves remind one 
of Pete Maravich. Her concentration 
during a game is almost fanatic: she plays 
with her shirttail flapping, her hair soak- 
ing wet, refusing to take a man’s helping 
hand when she has been thumped to the 
floor, then, quick as a cobra, flicking the 
ball away from him at the next oppor- 
tunity. Karen, too, was asked for a game 
uniform by the Basketball Hall of Fame. 
When she heard that only two other 
women (not counting Jolene Ammons) 
had ever been so honored, Karen instant- 
ly demanded to know where they live. 
She wanted to challenge them to games 
of one-on-one. 

Such is the population of Big Whitey. 
What would one assume about a team 
of touring professional women basket- 
ball players? That they are lough, road- 
hardened pros? Actually, there is an aura 
of innocence inside Big Whitey. Travel- 
ing with the Red Heads, one docs not 
hear so much as the word "damn” pass 
their lips. Nor does booze, or beer or any 


other artificial stimulant. Nor d'd any 
Red Head get kissed on this trip. 

The first team of Red Heads appeared 
in 1936, a bunch of henna-haired girls 
who horsed around the Ozark Mountain 
countryside near Cassville, Mo., per- 
forming for the expressed purpose of 
drumming up business for a chain of 
beauty shops. The owner of the shops 
was Mrs. Doyle Olson, and her husband 
was the moderately famed C. M. (Ole) 
Olson who had for 22 years barnstormed 
the backwaters and barnyards of the land 
with a basketball team known as Olson's 
Terrible Swedes. They had stunned hicks 
the country over with such incredible 
tricks as the behind-the-back pass and 
the one-hand set shot. Olson had retired 
once from the itinerant basketball busi- 
ness before the original Red Heads ap- 
peared, but he found that there was 
enough interest in them to turn a good 
dollar. So he put them on the road, too. 
And except for a couple of years during 
World War II. a team of All American 


Beat the high cost of leather with a 




Super-Grip glove . . . 
grips great rain or shine 


Edmont - UUilson 

DIVISION OF BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY HD 

1210 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 43812 


A critical shortage of leather has increased leather golf glove prices 
substantially. But you can beat the high prices by swinging to Super- 
Grip. It will cost you less — and give you extra benefits. For 
example, if you get caught in the rain, your Super-Grip glove won't 
lose its grip — so you won't lose yours. That's because the palm and 
thumb are vinyl-treated to grip tightly — wet or dry. The Super-Grip 
is also washable, and always dries soft without shrinking or losing 
its excellent grip. Plays cooler too with the open mesh nylon 

back. Buy a Super-Grip at your Pro Shop 
and save yourself some money. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If not satisfied with it, return glove 
to us, with proof of purchase, for a 
refund of the advertised value price. 


Look for this display wherever 
you buy golf gloves. 


Two 
styles: the 
one shown is a 
$4.50 value, comes 
in 7 colors. Other 
style is a $3.75 value, in 3 
colors. Men's and 
women's sizes. 


Red Heads has been on the highways of 
America. In 1948 Ole Olson hired Or- 
well Moore, then the coach and athletic 
director of Caraway (Ark.) High School, 
to be the Red Heads* coach. With Moore 
came his wife Lorene, or "Butch." a tiny 
wide-eyed birdlike woman who also just 
happened to be a talented basketball 
player. Little Butch Moore played for 12 
years with the Red Heads and scored 
more than 35.000 points, and Orwell re- 
mained as coach until 1956 when Ole 
Olson sold him the franchise. 

The early days of the Red Heads were 
bi/arre at times. Moore recalls, “Even 
after 19 and 48. when I came aboard, we 
played in mighty shabby facilities, in 
church basements and on dance floors. 
We played once in an old factory in New 
Britain, Conn., where there was such a 
bend in the floor I couldn't see my team 
at the other end. We played on a skating 
rink once in New Castle, Pa. One place I 
remember the light was so dim they had 
to have small boys lying around the raf- 
ters holding little Aladdin's lanterns. 
Raaaahght. One night the lights went out 
due to an ice storm, and we played by 
car lights shining through the doors and 
windows so we wouldn't have to give the 
crowd their money back. We’ve played 
deaf and dumb boys, we've played the 
Boston Patriots, the Kansas City Chiefs. 
We've played on Indian reservations." 

Moore pauses in his recollections, then 
lowers his voice. "The Red Heads were 
not always the lovely wholesome crowd 
of girls you see here today. Some of them 
carried on considerably in the old days. 
Lots of drinkin'. My first year I was out 
on the West Coast with the 'Young Unit* 
and in March things weren't goin’ too 
w ell and, sure enough, Mr. Olson caught 
the other unit in a big beer party, know 
what I mean? He sent ’em all home. Ol- 
son wouldn't stand for that sort of thing. 

"We're no part of Women's Lib and 
if any of the girls were to get involved in 
it — well, they belter not let me know 
about it. I don’t want the All American 
Red Heads tied to any causes. This is a 
wonderful livelihood for a girl, but I in- 
sist on high standards, my standards. 
Now, I don't tell them they can't smoke, 
but not many do. They are forbidden ever 
to smoke in the uniform of an All Amer- 
ican Red Head. The children of Amer- 
ica look up to and emulate the Red 
Heads. As for drinkin", well, I take a beer 
myself from time to time, but the Red 
Heads are not to drink. Now. you know, 

continued 
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Seen in 

the best of pockets. 


You’re in good company when you choose a Kodak 
pocket Instamatic 60 camera. For such a little camera 
it has some rather uncommon features. 

Like a superb 4-element f/ 2.7 Ektar lens. Plus highly 
accurate automatic exposure control by CdS electric 
eye and electronic shutter. When needed, you even get 
automatic “low light” or “used bulb” signals in the 
viewfinder. And to help keep your pictures sharp, the 
Pocket 60 has a precision coupled 
rangefinder. 

So aim for the top. See this posh Pocket I v« Uk l 
at your photo dealer’s. It's less than $1 38. IhAhJ 

Price subject to change without notice. 

Kodak pocket Instamatic' 60 camera. 


Brooks 
Robinson . 

For every baseball Ian — young 
and old — here is the first beyond- 'f 
the-dugout-into-the-private life A * j 
look at the man sports writers callN^ 

“The all-time greatest third baseman^' 

THIRD 

HERE ARE his boyhood dreams fj 
of the majors • the fielding 
secrets that won him the Golden 
Glove Award every year since 1960 




through the eyes 

of the man who “never wanted 

to do anything but play baseball." At your bookstore 


BASE 

READ HIS THOUGHTS ABOUT 


• baseball greats he has known 

• the baseball players' strike 

• managers • fans 

IS NY 


SEE the world of baseball 


HONE 


MEET the player, one of his Oriole teammates 
called “the nicest guy in all baseball." 


Word Books, Publisher, Box 1790. Waco, Texas 76703 





Gentlemen: 

□ Enclosed is my check or money order for 
$5.95. I understand you will send my copy of 
THIRD BASE IS MY HOME postage paid for 10 
days' examination. Your satisfaction guaran- 
teed. ^ 

Name 

Address 


City State Zip 

WORD BOOKS — for people on the grow 


red heuttli 

these men professional basketball players 
can walk in a bar and drink all they want. 
But let one redheaded woman basketball 
player sit down on a barstool and order 
up a beer and you upset the mores of a 
community, know what I mean? 

”1 think the successful people of this 
world have a high regard for the being 
of the Lord. Raaaahght. I am a Meth- 
odist and J believe we have got to have 
someplace to look for help and guidance. 
But I do not force that on the Red Heads. 
We have had girls of all persuasions — a 
Mormon, Indian girls, one Jewish and I 
believe there waseven one Red Head who 
did not go along with the existence of 
the Lord, know what I mean? 

“We prefer getting our girls young, 
fresh out of school. They are easier to 
coach, easier to fit the Red Head way 
when they are young. Wc got a scouting 
network all over the nation. Old Red 
Heads, high school coaches. The young 
girls themselves write to us and ask to 
play after they see the Red Heads. Paula 
did that. The twins, too. This is a won- 
derful life for a girl. Like a big happy fam- 
ily. These girls love basketball so much 
they don’t care what they get paid. The 
salaries aren't very high. We only pay 
S40.000 a year to all the Red Heads. But 
it’s not bad. The rookies can save as much 
money as a schoolteacher, $250 a month. 
They don’t spend anything except on 
some clothes. Now Jolene, golly, she 
might save $1,000 a month. And they get 
five months off, most of 'em. Oh, it’s a 
happy life bein’ an All American Red 
Head. They got workman’s compensa- 
tion if they get hurt or sick. 

‘‘Yes, they got it pretty good with the 
Red Heads. But girls are girls. I some- 
times caff this the Aff American Matri- 
monial Bureau. They get married a lot. 
And being a Red Head gives a girl a 
brand of appeal she never had before. She 
goes home, know what I mean, after a 
year of bein’ a pro basketball player and 
she’s gonna have guys calling her she nev- 
er knew about before. My girls marry the 
No. I eligible bachelor in their commu- 
nities, bankers’ sons, the rich ones with 
lots of dough, family dough. Due to their 
professional basketball career, they get 
the best jobs when they go home, the 
good job in the bank, for example. Even 
our stars stay only four, five years, as a 
rule. We have to get six new ones every 
year.” 

Moore pulled his Pontiac into a res- 
taurant and gas station surrounded by 
continued 
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The Marina has a gas-saving, 
single carburetor version ol our 
MGB engine, proven reliable 
in over 2 billion miles of driving. 
Great for economy— over 20 
miles per gallon. 


The Marina has positive rack 
and pinion steering like our 
Jaguar's. Great for responsive 
handling. 


The Marina has a rugged 
transmission and fade-resistant 
disc brakes like our Triumph's. 
Great for driving satisfaction. 


The Marina has a tough body- 
shell with an unusually high 
degree of torsional stiffness— 
stiffer. in fact, than that of 
our rugged Land Rover. 


For the name of your nearest Austin Marina Dealer, 
dial (800) 447-4700. In Illinois. (800) 322-4400. Toll free. 

‘Manufacturer s suggested retail price P.O.E. Does not include 
inland transportation, local taxes and preparation 
charges. Automatic transmission available except in California. 
British Leyiand Motors Inc.. Leonia. New Jersey 07605. 


Austin Marina. $2,899 ^ 

The lough economy car from British Leyiand. 



Guess Dave Hill’s card at 
Turnberry and we’ll give 
you a chance to beat it at 
St. Andrews. 



THE CONTEST 

Dave Hill went to 
Scotland last year to play 
in the British open and 
shot a great round of 64.' 


fill In 
score 
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Gleneagles 


Unfortunately, he shot it 
after the tournament was 
over. But Dave’s bad luck 
can be your good fortune. 
All you have to do is 
figure, finagle, or find 
out just what Dave Hill 
carded on each of the 
back nine holes in that 
round. Then, fill out the 
attached score card and 
send it in. If your figures 
tally with the official 
score card, you have a 
chance for a 7 day golf 
vacation for two. 

TO THE VICTORS 

There will be 8 winners 
in our contest. If you’re 
one, you and a partner 
(golf, marriage, et. at.) of 
your choice will be flown 
off to seven days of play 


mention seven days 
of lodging and 
entertainment provided 
by British Transport 
Hotels, world famous for 
their cuisine. 

British 

airways 

All overseas air trans- 
portation provided by 
British Airways. 

WHO'S RUNNING 
THINGS 

The contest is sponsored 
by William Grant & Sons. 
Makers of Grant’s 8 Year 
Old Scotch, and Grant’s 
Royal 12 Year Old Scotch. 


Turnberry 




at three of the world's 
classic golf courses. 

St. Andrews, Gleneagles, 
and Turnberry . . . not to 


We are telling you this 
so while you await the 
outcome, you can find 
enjoyment with a glass | {! 
of Grant’s Scotch. < a 


OFFICIAL RULES: 1. No Purchase Necessary— Enter 
as many limes as you wish, using the tree entry 
blanks at Grant's 8 dealers or make your own using 
the same score card layout printed on the official 
entry blanks. Include only one entry blank in each 
envelope submitted. Only one winner will be awarded 
to a single family. 

2. Eligibility— This event is open to all adult residents 
of Connecticut. District of Columbia. Florida. Illinois. 
Maryland, and Now York; except employees of William 
Grant and Sons. Inc., its affiliated and subsidiary 
Companies, liquor wholesalers and retailers, its ad- 
vertising agencies, its sweepstakes organizations, its 
suppliers and manufacturer of "Grant's 8 Golf Vaca- 
tion in Scotland'' promotion materials and services 
(and the families of the loregomg). 

3. Prizes— Grant's 8 otters 8 prizes, each consisting 
of a one week golfing vacation in Scotland-mcluding 
British airways and domestic round-trip economy 
class air transportation to Scotland from the commer- 
cial airport closest to your home; 7 nights, double- 
occupancy lodging and meals at the Course hotels 
ol Turnberry. St- Andrews and Gleneagles; greens, 
caddy, and club rental lees, and ground transportation 
in Scotland. Each winning adult may bring one adult 
companion providing they travel togelher and share 
double accommodations. "Grant's 8 Golf Vacation in 
Scotland" prizes must be taken during the week be- 
ginning September 1, 1974. Prizes are transferable 
to an eligible third party with William Grant and 
Sons'. Inc, approval. 

4 Timing-All eniries must be received on or before 
June 30, 1974. Winners will be contacted in July lor 
awarding of prizes. All winners will be officially an- 
nounced belore August 31. 1974 
5. Judging— All correct entries in the opinion of the 
independent sweepstakes judging organization will 
participate in the July 1974 drawing. In the event that 
lewer than 8 correct entries are received, all those 
correct entries will be judged winners (pending eligi- 
bility verification) and the remaining prizes will be 
awarded to entrants selected at random from remain- 
ing entries. Neither William Grant and Sons, Inc nor 
its sweepstakes judging organization will enter into 
correspondence regarding this event with anyone 
other than the qualified winners. 

6 Legal— All Federal. State and local laws and regu- 
lations apply. Void where prohibited or restricted by 
law. State. Federal, and other laxes imposed on a 
prize winner will be the sole responsibility of the 
prize winner. Odds of winning are dependent on the 
number of correct entries received. 

To wm a Grant's 8 golf vacation at Turnberry, St. 
Andrews and Gleaneagles guess Dave Hill's actual 
score on each of Turnberry's back 9 holes, fill in 
below and mail your entry today. All correct entries 
received will participate in a drawing and the first 
eight (8) entries drawn will be awarded Scottish 
Golfing Vacations, providing that their entries comply 
with the oflicial rules. 


10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 TOTAL 


HOLE 

YARDS 165 315 460 445 395 340 370 215 380 3085 


PAR 

SCORE 


I win, I would bring the following adult w 




_Relationship 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY TODAY TO: 

GRANT S 8 GOLF VACATION 
P O BOX 2124 
ROCK ISLAND. ILL. 61206 
Oiler open only to adult residents of Connecticut. 
District of Columbia. Florida. Illinois. Maryland, and 
New York. Void where prohibited by law. 

Blended Scotch WlmLv 86 Proof. Bottled in Scotland. 

© 1974 William Cram & Sons Inc,. N.J. Importers 





The American Airlines 727 
Maybe we should call it the728. 



It’s the same 727 on the outside. But on the inside, it’s the newest airplane in the sky: 
Completely remodeled. With new carpeting and upholstery. A carry-on luggage rack. Overhead 
storage compartments. Fold-down middle seats in Coach. And the bright, spacious feeling of 
larger wide-bodied planes. More than half of our 727’s have this new look. And by mid-summer 
our entire fleet will be ready. The American 727 LuxuryJet. It couldn’t have come at a better time. 


The Am erican 727: 
squared-off inside, 
like a long 
living room. 


for luggage that's too big 


727's use less fuel than larger wide-bodied 
planes. So we rely on them lo maintain our con- 
venient schedules between key business cities. 

From Chicago to New York, for example, we 
have 1 8 nonstop flights every business day. And 
1 5 of them arc 727’s. 

And with our remodeled 727's, a convenient 
departure also means a comfortable flight. 

If you haven’t flown on a new American 727 
yet. the illustrations above will give you some 
idea of what to expect. 

But no matter what kind of American plane 
you fly on. some things will always be the same: 


I On every American flight, the more passen- 
gers we have, the more flight attendants we'll 
j have to serve you. (That’s the best way we know 
to keep our on-board service up to par. ) 

On the ground, we'll have curbside check-in 
for the luggage you check. And at many air- 
ports, X-Ray machines to help speed along the 
luggage you carry on board. 

For reservations, or information, please call 
your Travel Agent or American. 

This year the 30.000 people at American are 
trying harder than ever to make every trip a 
pleasant one. 



American 







There was a 
Grand American 
handing out cigars 
on September 25, 1950. 


“Seven pounds, 14 ounces and all 
muscle,” he said. 

And they all laughed with him. 

Then they drank to the health and 
happiness of his new son. 

And, of course, to the new mother. 
Everyone there was soon infected by 
his smile, and every father reminded 
of his firstborn, and the joy 
that was born with it. 

Schenley was there, part of the 
celebration. 

It was the best doggone whiskey they 
could get then. And it still is. 

It still has the classic smooth taste of 
Schenley, the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100% American whiskey, 
the Grand American Whiskey. 



Wfe’ve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 

Schenley Reserve American Whiskey A Blend. 86 Proof. ©1974 Schenley Oislillers Company. New York. New York. 
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Sports Illustrated Games 

Box 619. Radio City Station. New York. N Y 10020 
Please send me: 

_ _ PENNANT RACE!— featuring today's Big League 
teams and stars $9.95. plus 50C postage & 
handling. 

ALL-TIME GREATBASEBALL-featuring thegreat- 

est players of al I time- @ $9.95. plus 50C postage 
& handling. 

Both games @ the Special Offer price of $17.50. 

(I save $3.40.) 

My check □ money order □ for$ - is enclosed. 


City State Zip 

(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery Sorry no Canadian orders can De 
accepted ) SI0S06 ■ 


If baseball's your game... 
we've got two great 
games for you! 


First. PENNANT RACE !- the exciting new board game that 
lets you be the manager of today's Big League teamsand stars 

Think of it! You can play ball with every one of your favorites 
-from Aaron, Allen. Bench. Blue. Bonds. Carew. Carlton. 
Cedeno Fisk. Hunter and Jenkins to Mayberry. Murcer. 
McCovey. Otis. Rose, Ryan. Seaver.Wood and Yaz They're all 
here . . plus hundreds more 1 

And you call the shots! You pick your team; set your lineup 
and batting order, call for the steal: go for the extra base; bunt, 
pinch-hit; send your starter to the showers and bring in your 
ace reliever, in short, you make all the moves of a Big League 
Manager' 


How does the game play? 

Fast and easy and super-real istically! You see. we've done 
all the work so you can have all the fun! We've "scouted all 
24 Big League teams and 468 top players by computer-ana- 
lyzing the play-by-play records of the Big League season 
And we've converted all this information into individual Player 
Performance Cards (one for each star) 

These easy-to-use cards are your tickets to baseball action 
They'll put you right down on the dugout steps at Wrigley 
Field. Chicago at wind-swept Candlestick Park in San 
Francisco at Yankee Stadium Fenway Park the Astro- 
dome all around the leagues as manager of your favorite 
Big League teams and starsf 

So don't delay Get in on the excitement of PENNANT RACE! 
today. To order, use the coupon below. (If you're a dyed-in-the 
wool baseball fan. you won't stop there. You'll want to order 
our ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL Game, too!) 


Enjoy ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL, too! 

This action-packed game is for anyone who likes baseball at 
its best It lets you play ball with the 400 top players of all 
time Guys like Hank Aaron, Roberto Clemente, Ty Cobb. Lou 
Gehrig. Al Kaline, Sandy Koufax. Willie Mays. Mel Ott. Babe 
Ruth, Brooks and Frank and Jackie Robinson, Tris Speaker, 
Honus Wagner. Cy Young and hundreds more... each one 
playing for one of the original 16 American and National 
League teams 

Imagine the super games you can schedule , the great 
man-to-man bailies you can set up with SI ALL-TIME GREAT 
BASEBALL You can pit the all-time great Yankees vs the 
Giants or Dodgers The White Sox vs the Cubs in the Battle 
of Chicago The Reds vs. the Pirates The Braves vs. the Red 


Sox You can match today's all-time greats against those of 
the past. Hank Aaron against fire-balling Walter "Big Train" 
Johnson Ty Cobb vs. Juan Marichal Babe Ruth vs 
Ferguson Jenkins Lou Gehrig vs "Sudden Sam "McDowell 
"Three-finger" Mordecai Brown vs. Dick Allen. You name it! 

Special Offer... Buy Both Games... Save $3.40! 

PENNANT RACE! and ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL cost $9.95 
each (plus 5 0C postage & handling). . but you can now buy 
both games at our Special Offer price of $17.50. That's a sav- 
ings of $3 40 To order use the coupon below. (If someone has 
beaten you to it, just send your name, address and check or 
money order to; Sports Illustrated Games. Box 619. Radio City 
Station. New York, N Y. 10020 ) 

These exciting games are produced and distributed at 
retail by April House. Inc., of Lenexa. Kansas. Look for the 
april house displays at fine retailers in your area 
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massive trucks. Big Whitey followed him 
and the truckers stared and joked at the 
bizarre sight of seven doors snapping 
open and seven red-haired women 
emerging to stride across the lot into the 
restaurant. They sat down to a quick 
meal of hamburgers and coffee. ’"Every 
day is Christmas for the All American 
Red Heads." boomed Moore once again. 
After the meal he bade everyone farewell 
and left to return to the general store in 
Caraway. The Red Heads piled back into 
their car and began to cross Tennessee. 

It was dark when the Red Heads ar- 
rived in Morristown. Tenn. and they 
were a little panicky, for they thought 
they were late for the game. At last they 
found a squad car and asked where the 
high school was. The cop pulled out in 
front of Big Whitey and gave the team 
an escort to the door of the school where 
they learned, to their immense relief, that 
they had rolled unknowingly through a 
lime zone on the way and had plenty of 
time before the game. They had to wait 
to change into their uniforms because the 


men’s team was using the locker room. 
It was not a room calculated to raise spir- 
its or refresh the soul. The walls were 
dreary green and unwashed white. Ex- 
posed pipes cluttered the ceiling and the 
place was garishly lit by bare bulbs. There 
were some dented lockers, a wire cage 
full of equipment, two foldingchairs, and 
two short benches bolted to the floor. 
Four undent and rusl-slained sinks lined 
one wall, each with a tiny mirror above 
it. The Red Heads crowded around to 
paint on their glossy game makeup. 
There were two stall showers, two toi- 
lets of the caliber of those found in a 
seedy bus depot. The floor was littered 
with tissues and paper cups. The Red 
Heads were subdued, even melancholy, 
as they dressed in the dismal setting, al- 
though Jolcne remarked that this was a 
perfectly normal, average dressing room 
by the standards of the small-town 
schools they visited. 

Karen Logan was dressed first and be- 
gan to limber up. Soon the others joined 
her. Suddenly the dank place was filled 


with balls bouncing off the ceiling pipes, 
the walls, the floor, and suddenly the 
place seemed lighter, cleaner, prettier as 
the Red Heads, their bright hair shin- 
ing, their red. white and blue uniforms 
aglow, began practicing their tricks. Now 
they were smiling, now one or two of 
them laughed. Suddenly the long dn've 
and the dull hours in Big Whitey fell away 
like a dirty veil. They were playing bas- 
ketball. They were happy and they took 
momentum from the shabby room and 
went into the gymnasium to play again 
the game they loved. 

Even now as you read this, the All 
American Red Heads are somewhere out 
there. They are riding in Big Whitey. or 
splitting the gate receipts with student 
councils or faking out barbers in black 
anklets or sending little boys and girls 
into peals of laughter. They are some- 
where in some small town fooling around 
like clowns and playing like demons. 
They arc the best women's basket- 
ball team in North America, make no 
mistake. end 


Tbp-Flite gets more distance 
out of its own momentum. 
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To understand our ball, you have to understand their ball. 
Their ball, the wound ball, is heavier in the center. So, hitting 
one is like throwing the hammer from the wrong end. 

Top-Flite's unique two-piece construction puts more 
weight toward the outside. The result is a more ideal radius of 
gyration. It has to do with spin and centrifugal force. What it 
means is Top-Flite gets more 
distance out of its own /?r c c r rX 
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Sold only through golf professional shops 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week April 22-28 


BASKETBALL NBA: The Boston Celtics climaxed 
a week that saw the Bulls turn into lambs and the 
Knicks to stone by running the Milwaukee Bucks 
right out of their home-court advantage, *<8-8 J. in 
the opener of the title scries. John Havlicck. w ith 26 
points, again was the hero of Celtic hustle, just as 
he had been in Boston's fifth-game clincher ( 105-94) 
against New York. In that one Hondo's 33 points, 
including a key back-door basket in the waning sec- 
onds. buried the cold-shooting Knicks and gave the 
Celtics their first Eastern Conference final in five 
years. Meanwhile the Bucks had humiliated Chica- 
go 115-99 to conclude their Western Conference 
match-up in four straight games. Center Karccm 
Abdul-Jabbar was so devastating with 38 points and 
34 rebounds that Bull Coach Dick Motta remarked. 
"I'd like for us to play against Karccm alone. I think 
we'd beat him. but I'm not sure." Karccm seemed 
alone in Game One with the Celtics, and though he 
scored 35 points, he was far from enough. 

ABA: Utah overpowered Indiana 109-87 in the sev- 
enth and deciding game of their scries (page 60). 

bowling -Tucson's PAUL COLWELL. 24. aver- 
aged a record 234 in the finals to win the 24th ABC 
Masters tournament at Indianapolis, posting a 7-0 
match-play mark and beating Steve NcfT of Sara- 
sota. Fla. 967-905 in the final four-game scries. 

golf JOHNNY MILLER recorded his fifth win of 
the year in the S200.000 Tournament of Champions 
at Rancho La Costa. Calif, with a final-round 69 
lor a 72-hole total of 280. edging Buddy Allin and 
John Mahaffcy by one stroke (page 26). 

harness racing— The Directors of the Hamble- 
tonian Society sent the Hamblctoman Stakes, the 
sport's most prestigious event, back to the Du Quoin 
(III.) Slate Fair, a decision brought on by the fail- 
ure of Liberty Bell Park in Philadelphia to sign a 
contract to hold the race for three years. 

hockey WHA: Houston Defenseman John Schel- 
la literally drew first blood in the series with Min- 
nesota w hen the blade of his stick caught the Saints' 
Mike Walton across the nose in the first period of 
Game Three. Walton retaliated with a stick-swing- 
ing attack of his own and was banished for the 
remainder of the night. Incensed by the injustice 
of it all and with a league-record, standing-room 
crowd of 16.412 urging them on. the Saints went 
on to whip Houston 4-1. Game Four, witnessed by 
an even larger crowd, saw the Acros come back for 
a 4 I victory and deadlock the scries at 2-2, which 
was about where the league investigation of the Wal- 
ton-Schella incident stood — at a standoff. In the 
Eastern finals Chicago evened its playoff score w ith 
Toronto at one game apiece when rookie Frankie 
Rochon gave the Cougars a 4-3 victory with 


his first playoff goal. Then Chicago gained the 
upper hand, beating the Toros 3-2 behind Rosaire 
Paicment's two goafs. 

NHL: The semifinal pendulum continued to swing 
capriciously between Chicago and Boston. In Game 
Three. Jim Pappin's goal at 3:48 of overtime capped 
the three-goal Black Hawk rally for a 4-3 victory. 
Thcn the Bruins deadlocked the series at two games 
each w ith a 5-2 win as the "big line" of Phil F.spo- 
sito, Ken Hodge and Wayne Cushman erupted for 
three goals. At week's end Boston enjoyed a 3-2 edge 
by virtue of a 6-2 decision in Game Five. In the 
other semifinal New York and the Philadelphia Fiv- 
ers battered and bad-mouthed each other into a 2-2 
scries tic (page 28). 


horse racing— Horses trained by Woody Stephens 
captured the week's two big tests for the Kentucky 
Derby. JUDGDR (S5.60). ridden by Laffil Pmcay. 
blazed by Big Latch in the stretch to win the S65.550 
Blue Grass Stakes at Kecncland by four lengths, and 
CANNONADE (S5.60). Angel Cordero up. finished 
two lengths ahead of J.R.'s Pet in the Stepping 
Stone Purse at Churchill Downs (page 24). 


MOTOR SPORTS Austria's NIKI LAUDA, driv- 
ing a Ferrari, finished 36 seconds ahead of team- 
mate Clay Rcgazzoni of Switzerland to win the ram- 
shortened Spanish Grand Prix in Madrid. Lauda, 
who covered the 88 laps in 2:29.57. thus closed to 
within one point of Rcgazzoni in the Formula I 
world-championship standings. 


rugby — GF.ORGIA won the first annual Southeast- 
ern Conference championship with a 28-6 v ictory 
over Vanderbilt in the finals before 10,000 fans at 
Nashville, concluding a 12-0 season, 


soccer — About 15 hours after settling his contract 
dispute with the Dallas Tornado at 4:30a.m., KYLE 
ROTF. JR. suited up and scored the first goal or the 
North American Soccer League season, leading the. 
Tornado to a 2-1 win over St. Louis before a league 
record 23,904 in Texas Stadium. 


TENNIS- OLGA MOROZOVA of the Soviet Union 
upset Billie Jean King 7-6. 6-1 to win the S50.000 
Virginia Slims of Philadelphia and the S 10,000 first 
prize. 

track A field — North Carolina's TONY WAL- 
DROP outkickcd Denis Fikes of Pennsylvania and 
led three other runners under four minutes to win 
the Penn Relays Ben Franklin Mile iii 3:53.2 his 
eighth consecutive sub-four-minute effort and the 
fastest mile ever run in the East. 

STEVE PREFONTAINF. of the Oregon Track Club 
shattered American records for six miles (26:51.7) 


and 10,000 meters (27:43.6) in the University of Or- 
egon's Twilight meet. 

volleyball THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA-SANTA BARBARA (12-1 in league. 42-4 
overall) downed Long Beach State 15-9, 15-11, 15-3 
to clinch the Southern California Intercollegiate ti- 
tle and became the top-seeded team for the upcom- 
ing NCAA championships. 

mileposts— HIRED: As head basketball coach at 
Cornell. BEN BLUITT. 49. former assistant at the 
University of Detroit and most recently head coach 
at Redford of St. Mary High School in Delroil. 
Bluilt becomes the first black head coach in Cor- 
nell's 1 10-year athletic history and the second in the 
Ivy League. 

INDUCTED: Into the Naismith Memorial Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame. MAURICE PODOLOFF. 83. 
first president of the National Basketball Associa- 
tion; HARRY A. FISHER, posthumously, player 
and coach at Columbia and later West Point: and 
ERNEST J. SCHMIDT, 63. who competed for Kan- 
sas State in the 1930s. 

NAMED: To the National Football Foundation's 
Hall of Fame in the Pioneer Category for players 
prior to 1927: HEARTLEY (HUNK) ANDER 
SON, Notre Dame. 1918-21; PADDY DRISCOLL. 
Northwestern and Great Lakes. 1915-18; BILL 
FINCFIER. Georgia Tech. 1918-20; EDWARD 
(BIG ED) HEALEY. Dartmouth. 1915-16; DON- 
ALD LOURIL. Princeton. 1919-21; BOH (TINY) 
MAXWELL. Chicago and Swarthmorc. 1904-06; 
EUGENE (SHORTY) MILLER. Penn State. 1910- 
13; DR. MALCOLM STEVENS. Washburn. 1918- 
20. and Yale. 1923; ED (BRICK) TRAVIS. Tarkio 
and Missouri. 1916-20: JOE UTAY. Texas A&M. 
1905-07; and COL. ALEX (BABE) WEYAND. 
Army. 1911-15. 

RESIGNED; As head basketball coach at Mary- 
land-Eastern Shore. JOHN BATES. 35. to accept a 
similar position at Coppm Slate College in Balti- 
more; after leading the Hawks to a 27-2 record and 
a NIT berth. 

DIED: CHARLES W. (CHIC) HARLEY JR.. 78. 
Ohio State's first three-time All-America football 
player (1916. 1917 and 1919). who played in only 
one losing game for the Buckeyes; of bronchial pneu- 
monia; in Danville. III. 

DIED: FREDERICK (CY) WILLIAMS. 86. one 
of major league baseball's top sluggers with 251 
home runs for the Chicago Cubs and Philadelphia 
Phillies, despite playing nearly half his career in the 
so-called dead-ball era prior to 1920; after a dis- 
tinguished career as an architect, contractor and 
civic leader; in Eagle River, Wis. 


CREDITS 


9— lone Slcwo-i, 24 -Richard Me,:., Jerry Cooke. 
25 Jerry Coole. Sheedy 4 tony.- 26, 27 Bill Ep- 
pridqe: 28, 29 Tony Tnolo, 32 John D. Hanlon. Tony 
Triolo, Hnn K udmeier, 34-36 -Shoedy 6 lon, J; 57 
I IcconOi 58 -Herb Sehorlmofi; 60 Wollcr loon 
69 -lone Stewart. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LYLE WILKINS, a guard 
on New York City's 
Birch Wathcn High 
basketball (cam, scored 
a record 65 points in 
less than 20 minutes of 
play against Brooklyn 
Friends School, con- 
necting on 29 of 38 field 
goals and seven of 10 
free throws in the Bull- 
dogs’ 112-64 triumph. 




RORY LEGACY, 12, a 

seventh-grader at 
Churchvillc-Chili 
(N.Y.) Junior High, 
capped an undefeated 
wrestling season by 
winning the state Ju- 
niorOlympictitle in the 
75-pound class. Rory 
began competing five 
years ago and has a ca- 
reer record of 46-1. 



CAMEY TIMBERLAKE, 

a senior at Lexington 
(N.C.) High, swept all 
five state tennis cham- 
pionships in which she 
was eligible, which is 
why she received the 
first women's athletic 
scholarship in the his- 
tory of the University 
of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 




JEANINE BURGER, a 

junior at the University 
of Massachusetts, led 
her team to its first 
Eastern women's inter- 
collegiate gymnastics 
championship by tak- 
ing the individual all- 
round title. She also 
placed first in the un- 
even bars and floor 
exercise. 


TOMMY LA CROIX. 10. 

a fourth-grader at 
Armstrong Elementary 
School in Raync, La., 
won the Outstanding 
Boxer award and the 
Silver Gloves title in the 
55-pound class at a 
meet in New Orleans. 
Tommy, who has been 
fighting for three years, 
has a record of 40-1. 


FLORIDA HENDER- 
SON, a 5' 10" senior for- 
ward on the Livingston 
(Texas) High School 
girls' basketball team, 
scored 726 points in 
27 games this season — 
accounting for 46.2' , 
of the Lioncttes’ total 
points — to lead her 
school to the district 
title. 
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"Let’s call him 
Long Distance 
and cut through 
the red taper 


SOMETIMES LETTERS JUST DON’T DO IT. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


WHO'S ON FIRST? 

Sir: 

Regarding the controversy over sexually 
integrated sports, let me add my voice to 
those of the girls who plead to be allowed to 
play Little League baseball (Now Georgy- 
Porgy Puns Away, April 22). As a child, I 
was supposed to be sickly and was never per- 
mitted to play with the boys in the streets of 
New York City, where I grew up. As a mar- 
ried woman, 28 years old, a fan of the Yan- 
kees, the Knicks and many other teams, 1 
have only now, with the help and encour- 
agement of my husband, discovered the joy 
and invigorating feeling of running, playing 
volleyball and everything else I might want 
to try. 

It is too late for me to go back and re- 
claim those lost times, those long summers 
on the city streets with nothing to do but 
play hopscotch and jump rope. Those games 
were fun but they certainly don't compare 
with running headlong at something or 
someone with a goal in mind. 

Please let the girls play, don't deny them 


this joy. I can assure you that we'll all be bet- 
ter and freer for it. 

Bo Rosenberg 

New York City 
Sir: 

For many years the girls in my high school 
have been trying to get equal rights in sports. 
In the beginning we were put down and 
laughed at. Now we are supported and, final- 
ly, we arc in league competition. Each team 
has uniforms, officials and everything else 
boys’ sports have. We are still not as strong 
in number as we would like to be, but we 
are working at that. 

There arc injuries, but not bad ones. Not 
one girl has gotten breast cancer from be- 
ing hit in the chest with field hockey balls, 
basketballs, softballs or lacrosse balls. Plen- 
ty of girls get hit with lacrosse balls, which 
are thrown harder than baseballs. Everyone 
has survived. Considering that girls do not 
wear any protective equipment in lacrossc- 
we are supposed to act like ladies I do 
not see why girls in baseball should be in 


any more danger of getting hurt than boys 
are. If girls want to play baseball, they should 
be allowed to. 

Faye Miller 

New Hyde Park, N.Y. 

Sir: 

l don't think girls should play in Little 
League. Little League prepares boys to play 
in higher leagues when they gel older, and if 
girls can't play in those older leagues, why 
should they play in Little League? 

Bob Muller 

Martinez, Calif. 

Sir: 

I can see it now. Women will be suing ma- 
jor league baseball teams to allow them to 
play. I can imagine some of the problems: 
partitioned showers, women complaining 
that the colors of their uniforms clash with 
the color of their eyes, and people like Leo 
Durocher, Ralph Houk and Billy Martin 
taking etiquette lessons so as not to offend 
the ladies. And picture the arguments in the 




Pirate clubhouse. Poor Dock Ellis would 
have to fight for rights to the hair curlers. 

Mark G. Preston 

Norwalk, Conn. 

Sir: 

Frank Deford expressed both sides of the 
problem without partiality. My view is that 
girls should not be allowed to play. I know, 
as a Little Leaguer myself, that 1 would be 
uneasy with a girl around. 

Phil St. Onge 

Winslow, Maine 
Sir: 

Once again girls are forced to go to court 
and fight for something that has been pro- 
vided for boys almost as an inalienable right. 
How many communities have gone to great 
expense and effort to organize Little League 
teams, complete with pro-style uniforms, 
manicured fields and elaborate equipment, 
and then put up a sign saying "Boys Only”? 
In many areas no similar activity was pro- 
vided for girls. Now the Little League and 
those local communities must answer for 
their neglect. 

Lydia L. Hinshaw 

Cape Canaveral, Fla. 


Sir: 

1 feel that girls should have sports pro- 
grams equal to the boys’. However, I don’t 
think girls should be allowed to participate 
in boys’ programs. Take a look at Charlie 
Brown's baseball team; he has girls on his 
team and has never won a game. 

Pat Wilson 

Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 

RELIVING THE MOMENT 

Sir: 

What a tremendous article by George 
Plimpton to describe a tremendous achieve- 
ment by Henry Aaron (Final Twist of the 
Drama, April 22)! Rarely have I been so en- 
grossed in a sports story. It was the human 
drama of athletics most capably captured in 
print. Thank you. 

Anna L. Gilreath 

Washington, D.C. 

COMMENTATORS 

Sir: 

I have a feeling that other TV football fans 
may share my reaction to The Defection of 
Dandy Don (April 22). We love the game, 
we know the game and we enjoy watching 
good teams play the game. Whether we are 


watching live or on the lube, our concen- 
tration is intense, and excessive talking dur- 
ing the game is discouraged. Generally we 
are indifferent to the constant and often ir- 
relevant chatter by some TV sportscasting 
"personalities.” As for last year's Monday 
night crew, Don Meredith (brief, humorous 
and nondistracting) was the easiest to take. 
He is a man I would enjoy knowing or hav- 
ing for a neighbor, and 1 wish him luck in 
his search for a meaningful future. As to 
whom ABC gets to replace him — it won’t 
matter that much to those of us who are 
watching the game. 

Dick Boerlin 

West Chester, Pa. 

Sir: 

In your article Don Meredith says, “When 
an 8-year-old comes over to play with a 6- 
year-old’s father, something has gone wrong 
someplace.” Something has also gone wrong 
when millions of football fans tune in The 
Monday Night Freak Show to listen to the 
“freaks" rather than to watch the game. As 
Shakespeare (or was it Howard Cosell?) said, 
"The play's the thing.” 

Lanny R. Middings 

San Ramon, Calif. 

continued 


get a Cherokee. 



It's a Jeep and-a-half 


Meet Jeep Cherokee, the family man’s answer to 
the sure-footed Jeep CJ-5. With a higher load capacity 
than anybody in her sports utility weight class, our 
newest vehicle will haul your family, your gear— even 
your canoe, strapped to its rugged 
steel roof —and look good doing it. 

Options like Quadra-Trac 1 , 


Jeep fl Cherokee 


Jeep Corporation’s automatic 4-wheel drive, auto- 
matic transmission, power steering, air conditioning 
and power front disc brakes bring the spirited Jeep 
Cherokee new ease and comfort on the roughest trails. 

Want more room in the great 
outdoors? Get a Jeep Cherokee: It’s 
a Jeep and-a-half. 
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Pleasure 

We found a way to bottle it. 



To end the day 
or to start the evening. 
To share with friends 
at a party or 
with a friend, alone. 
The joy of Scotland. 
Distilled and brought 
to perfection 
in every bottle of 
J & B Rare Scotch. 
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19TH HOLE continued 

Sir: 

l am amazed at the incredible conceit of 
Roonc Arledge, Howard Cosell and Frank 
Gifford. They seem to attribute the magic 
success of Monday night football to their 
particular powers. Has it ever occurred to 
any of them that this success is due to the 
convenience of the day and hour for the lis- 
tening public? 

Let’s face it. The Monday night show 
would be a howling success if Billy Graham 
were the commentator. 

Gene Dennehv 

Maplewood, N.J. 

MASTERS 

Sir: 

My thanks to the incomparable Dan Jen- 
kins for his article on the Masters ( Wee Gary 
Springs His Trap, April 22). He captured the 
texture of this year’s event beautifully. I be- 
lieve he wrote some time ago that “golf need 
not be grim." His writing usually reflects this 
philosophy with his unique brand of wit and 
style. 

There was a special quality to this piece 
that I particularly enjoyed— in short, his giv- 
ing credit to a fine player, Gary Player in 
this case, without being patronizing. It was 
a simple acknowledgment of excellent golf 
played by a number of men under the ex- 
traordinary pressures of the Masters. 

Bob Dickson 

Tulsa 

Sir: 

I have been reading SI for the past eight 
years, and even though I have enjoyed many 
well-written articles from your staff, none 
can compare with Dan Jenkins' assessment 
of the Masters and especially of Gary Play- 
er. Here is a man who only a little over a 
year ago underwent major abdominal sur- 
gery, and it was doubtful whether he ever 
would be able to swing a golf club the way 
he had in the past. He found out he couldn't, 
so he had to completely readjust his swing. 
It is much as if Henry Aaron had had to com- 
pletely revamp his home-run swing after 
hitting 713 homers. 

Gary Player could have retired after his 
operation with six major titles and he would 
have gone down in golfing annals as one of 
the greatest. But his goal is to win a second 
slam. He is a U.S. Open away from it and, 
knowing the intensity with which he plays 
the game, I would not be surprised if he won 
it this year. 

Jenkins put it aptly when he said that Play- 
er has given “much of himself back to the 
sport.” Gary has done this not only through 
hours of hard work and thousands of miles 
of travel, but through the abundance of 
thrills he has provided for us, the golfing fans 
of America. 

Rick Kantor 

Dayton 

continued 
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Wish you could take pictures like this ? 

Splash! Flash! You got it! 


Now, you can stop 
wishing. And start 
shooting great, life- 
like, action-stopping 
pictures, with Honey- 
well electronic flash. 

Day or night, in any 
light, get crisp, sharp 

color or black and white exposures that 
double the excitement and fun of 35mm 
photography. 

It's easy. Just trip the shutter. Your Honey- 
well Auto/Strobonar sends light to your 
subject, shuts off at exactly the right time 
automatically. At stop-action, blur-free 
speeds as fast as 1/50,000-second! 

It's economical. Costs less than a penny 
a flash, compared to a dime or more for 
old-fashioned flash bulbs. 

Which one is right for you ? If you shoot 
mostly family-gathering kinds of photos, 
the Auto/Strobonar 110— automatic from 


2 feet to 11 feet— 
is probably all you 
need. Want more 
power and versa- 
tility? Then you may 
need the Auto/ 
Strobonar 360. It's 
automatic clear out 
to 22 feet, with rechargeable Ni-Cad bat- 
teries. If you're getting into the more 
creative aspects of fine 35mm photography, 
you may be ready for the splash-stopping 
model 470 with professional power. Or you 
can choose from one of the 12 other 
Honeywell electronic flash units, starting 
as low as $14.95. 

Want to know more? Write for FREE 28- 
page brochure that tells all about the fun 
of flash photography. Honeywell Photo- 
graphic, Dept. 104-526, P.O. Box 22083, 
Denver, CO 80222. In Canada, McQueen 
Sales Ltd., a Honeywell subsidiary. 


Honeywell 




How to get more fun 
for your family fun money. 


Consider boating, Evinrude style. 



It’s a way to get away, without 
getting far from home. 

It's vacation living, on week- 
ends. 

A way to burn up teen-age 
energy — without burning 
up a lot of fuel. 

It’s the answer to family 
recreation problems that 
didn’t exist a few years ago. 

Basically, outboards are the 
"Compacts" of the boating world. 

Compact in price and in fuel 
requirements. 

You can get started at almost any 
level you choose — all the way from 
a 2 horsepower mini motor with an 
inflatable boat or car-top canoe — to 
a live-aboard camper or family cruiser, 
powered by a sophisticated Evinrude 135. 

This year, get yourself an Evinrude. 

For your family’s sake. 

Outboard Owners: Send tor our free “Outboard Fuel 
Efficiency Guide ” — and learn how to conserve fuel 
(up to 30-40%) without cutting down on boating fun. 
Write: Evinrude Motors, P.O. Box 663 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 
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AUGUSTA 

Sir: 

The article by Roy Blount Jr. on Augus- 
ta's reaction to the Masters golf tournament 
is superb and the sketches by Arnold Roth 
capture the flavor of the place ( Two View 
of an Affair, April 15). I was also delighted 
to read in Letter trom the Publisher that 
Mr. Roth discovered Miss Ruby's Lunch: 
as a lifelong resident of Augusta I have found 
Miss Ruby’s to have very fine food at very 
reasonable prices. 

However, the black population of Augus- 
ta not only docs not share in the prosperity 
of Augusta during Masters Week, this state 
of alTairs prevails the other 51 weeks of the 
year as well. That is one reason for the riot 
of May II. 1970. Progress has been made 
but there is still a long way to go. 

Still, I like your comment: "A cheerful 
look at a nice town." That says it all. 

Walter R. Garrett 
Slone Mountain, Ga. 

Sir: 

When Bobby Jones first located the Mas- 
ters in Augusta, he made one of the best of 
his many wise moves. In that day. Augusta 
was a thriving tourist city, the longest over- 
night train ride from the snows of New York 
and Washington. It had three fine tourist ho- 
tels. and the tourist trade wet-nursed the 
Masters through its swaddling days, Then 
came the jet planes, which made Miami a 
suburb of New York. Augusta's tourist trade 
vanished. Later, the city switched to indus- 
try, and that’s where it is now. 

In the meantime the Masters has outgrown 
the need for Augusta, except as an overnight 
stop. As far as contact with the average cit- 
izen of Augusta is concerned, the Masters 
might as well be held in Troon, Scotland. 
Unless a citizen has exceptional status, even 
money will not gain him access to its sacred 
confines. 

As for the dignity and good breeding of 
the crowds at the Masters, at which your re- 
porter marvels, they are merely holdovers 
from the past when the Masters "belonged" 
to Augusta. 

G. T. Chamlee 

Augusta 

Sir: 

True, the Masters golf tournament is Au- 
gusta's most publicized feature, but it is not 
its most illustrious feature. Roy Blount 
would have found this out had he gotten out 
and around the city a little more than he ap- 
parently did. As an Augustan I am proud of 
the Masters, but I am also proud of the aza- 
leas in spring, the Miracle Mile, the Hill 
(Summerville), the camellias and the great 
strides the city has taken in its development 
in the past 10 years. Augusta is a growing 
city, not the hokey little town portrayed by 
Mr. Blount. I can remember when you had 
continued 



Andyoucangetsomethingelse.Wecall it Insuronceof Insurability. 
It means that John Hancock will cover you now and will guarantee 
your right to buy more life insurance later on. And you can buy it at 
regular rates. Even if your health or occupation changes. 

To find out more about Insurance of Insurability and whether or 
not you can qualify, just put your John Hancock on the coupon below. 
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Mr. Merrill Kidman. Executive Vice-President 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
200 Berkeley Street. Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
Iwouldlikea Hancock representative to call me 
of Insurability. 

Nam e 

Address Zip 


A subsidiary of John Hencock life oilers mutual funds through its regis-e-ed 
John Hancock Mutual life Insurance Compony Two Hundred Berkeley Street 


1 


nth more information on Insurance 


Tel ■ 

I 

jyion. Mcssachuie'ts 02117. 
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4i«sin«-lite. 

:is esisY on your feet as a 
stroll in space. 



Cosmo-lite . At fine men's shoe and department stores. 

Or write. We'll tell you where. LB. Evans’ Son Co., Wakefield, Ma. 01880. 
All Evans shoes and slippers are made in the U.S.A, 

Evans 

CASUALS 


\bu go to an expert for medical advice. 

\ou should go to a professional travel 
agent for travel advice. 



Doctors and lawyers and architects. Because of their 
years of knowledge and practice, you can put your 
well-being into their hands. It’s the same with travel 
agents. Especially your local ASTA 
agent. Where years of study and 
knowledge get you the most 
safety and comfort in travel, as 
well as the most for your 
dollars. 

That’s because you’re 
dealing with an ethical individ 
ual who can tell you the best 
place to go at the best time of 
year. Best for you and your 
means, not the most expensive 
Now, during the energy crisis, 
more than ever, see your local 
travel agent. And take along 

inexperience the next 

y HSJH * t ’ me y° u ta ^ e 


tyvti 


a trip. 




The travel professionals. 


U> be an honor student in order lo be ex- 
cused from school to work the scoreboards. 
This was not very long ago. I also cannot 
help but wonder about Mr Blount's remark 
about Bush Field. It is a country club air ter- 
minal and one of the best kept and most 
beautiful terminals in the Empire State of 
the South. I should know. I used to work 
there. 


Lcmoorc. Calif. 


Bill Moss 


BIG BEND 

Sir: 

Bud Shrake's Rapids Round the Bend 
(April 15) is a nostalgic slab in the memory 
for some of us native Texans who arc trapped 
out of state and who long to get back to the 
open spaces. Knowing that West Texas and 
its secrets still exist, however, makes look- 
ing out the window of my eighth-floor office 
at the panorama of the District of Colum- 
bia a little less disheartening. 

It was easy, because of Shrake's alternat- 
ing enthusiasm and emotional stress and his 
wry sense of humor, for me to empathize with 
him, especially since I. too, have undertaken 
similar intrepid trips without knowing half 
of what 1 was getting into. I ihink his s lory 
is bound to hit similar nerves in everyone 
else who reads it. 

Thanks for giving me and others like me 
the opportunity to get back to where we 
would like to be. It is articles like this one 
(hat make (he Sirens sing just a little bit 
louder. 

Tom Shelton 

Washington. D.C. 


Sir: 

Ldwin Shrake's article was an exciting de- 
scription of the thrills and beauty offered by 
the lower canyons of the Rio Grande River. 
This magnificently wild river most certainly 
deserves to be preserved. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, a di- 
vision of the U.S. Department of Interior, - 
recently released a report on a study of this 
section of the Rio Grande as a potential unit 
of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Sys- 
tem. They recommend that a 1 58-mile stretch 
be added to the system. Hearings were held 
on the report, and a final version plus an En- 
vironmental Impact Statement will be out 
soon. 

After the final Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation Report is published, it will be up to 
the U.S. Congress to decide if the river 
should be added to the Wild and Scenic Riv- 
ers System. Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas 
has introduced a bill (S. 1790) that would ac- 
complish this. 

Bill Painter 
Director 

American Rivers 
Conservation Council 

Washington, D.C. 


continued 


Titleist.The biggest sweet spot in golf. 


Nobody’s perfect! If you're a 
3-handicap golfer, for instance, 
you hit your iron shots perfectly 
only about41%of the time. If 
you're a 1 4- handicap golfer, you 
hit your irons right on the money 
only 21% of the time. 

But there's hope. The illus- 
tration below shows how Acush- 
net designed a club that forgives 
your less than perfect swing. It's 
the Titleist iron-the club that 
revolutionized golf club design. 
Now you can miss 
the sweet spot. 

Note, in the small photo be- 
low, how two heavy tungsten in- 
serts have been precisely posi- 
tioned away from the sweet spot. 
The large photo shows how 


greatly this increases the effec- 
tive hitting area. Even if you mis- 
hit a shot low on the heel or high 
towards the toe (the kind of shots 
that formerly inspired some of 
the most colorful language on the 
fairways) , you now will get a full 
80% of the distance and accu- 
racy that you would get from a 
perfect hit. 

Titleist beats all other heel 
and toe clubs. 

Recently Acushnet's Titleist 
irons were tested againstfour 
competitors: PGA ( Ryder Cup 1 1 ) , 
Wilson 1 200, Lynx, and Spalding 
Top-Flite. All these clubs claim 



heel and toe performance. But 
when #3 irons were tested with 
the mechanical golfer, Titleist 
out-performed them by far. When 
the ball was hit a full inch off the 
centroid (sweet spot) , the Titleist 
iron sent the ball a full six yards 
farther than the nearest competi- 
tor. Twelveyardsfartherthanthe 
worst ot the competitors. That 
could be the difference between 
the middle of the pond and the 
fringe of the green. 

Make your own lest. 

Ask your pro to let you hit a 
few balls with a Titleist iron. Then 
hit some of the other new clubs, 
even the higher priced ones. 

You'll see why Titleist irons have 
become the number one selling 
clubs in golf. 

ACUSHNETGOLF EQUIPMENT M 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 



When the ball is mis-hit in the gray area, Acushnet's Titleist still 
' delivers a good shot. You get 90% effectiveness. Outside 
the gray area, you get up to 80% effectiveness . 
No other iron gives you so good a shot 

so far from the sweet spot. That's, ' 
Titleist corrective action.* 


'Patent pending 



the flashlight that 
will stay fresh 
for at least 
five years 

Trouble with flashlights is they usually don't 
v/ork when you need them. They may lie 
around in your drawer, in your glove com- 
partment. or on your shelf until the fuse 
blows, the power fails, you have to change a 
tire at night or look for a cufflink under the 
bed. And when that happens you'll find, more 
often than not. that the batteries have leaked 
and have corroded everything. This cannot 
occur with 5-YEAR FLASHLIGHT. It has a 
minimum guaranteed shelf life of five years 
(we replace free if it fails) and comes with a 
cunning rotary switch especially designed for 
use in NASA space missions. So if you think 
you should have a power cell flashlight that 
will stay fresh for five years or more, and 
that will give a minimum of ten to twenty 
hours of brilliant light, order the 5-YEAR 
FLASHLIGHT today. 

□ Please send me 5-YEAR FLASH- 

LIGHTS at S6.95 each. I may return the flash 
lights for full refund within two weeks if 
not delighted. My check, plus one dollar for 
postage ami handling (California deliveries 
add tax), is enclosed. BA or MC cards wel- 
come. Please give number and expiration date. 

BA or MC " Expires 

Signature 

Tel. ^ 

and telephone number lor charge orders ) 
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STATE BUGS 

Sir: 

Concerning your item in Scorecard 
("Times That Try Men's Souls," April 15), 
1 feel that if the insects of Pennsylvania de- 
serve national recognition, so do the bugs of 
Massachusetts. In an attempt to have Mas- 
sachusetts become only the second state in 
the Union to have a state bug (Maryland is 
the first, with the Baltimore chcckerspot but- 
terfly as its official arthropodic symbol), 35 
second-graders dressed as lady bugs descend- 
ed upon the State House to lobby for a bill 
urging the adoption of the lady bug as the 
state bug. Led by Mrs. Palma Johnson of 
the Kennedy School in Franklin, Mass., the 
schoolchildren presented a very convincing 
argument to the House. Despite the efforts 
of some to have the lady bug renamed the 
person bug (Women’s Lib is everywhere), 
at last report the bill was on Governor Fran- 
cis Sargent's desk, awaiting his signature. 

1 1 comes as refreshing news to me that with 
all the bugging being done these days, 35 sec- 
ond-graders have found a way to do it all 
above-board, in a legal and constructive 
manner. Mrs. Johnson and her students arc 
to be heartily commended. 

Thomas M. Monaghan 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

JUNK (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I thought your article on fish being attract- 
ed to junk ( Our Finny Friends Are Junkies, 
April 8) was interesting for two reasons. The 
first is that after a sunken log that served as 
fish junk in Higgins Lake (Roscommon, 
Mich.) disappeared several years ago, my 
Uncle Earl took to depositing junk, among 
which were a stove, a refrigerator, a set of 
old bedsprings, car tires, etc. And, sure 
enough, rock bass, smallmouthcd bass, perch 
and trout showed up at what became the 
principal fishing spot in a lake that previ- 
ously had a reputation for giving a fisher- 
man little more than mosquito bites. 

The second reason is that according to my 
findings. Biologist Richard Stone’s main 
concern should be the maintaining and bol- 
stering of the standing population of fish 
hooks, not fish. One of the hazards of fish- 
ing these junkyards is that the prospective 
fisherman spends most of his time snagging 
anything and everything except a fish. The 
frustration stemming from this is consider- 
able and caused my uncle upon his return 
from a recent trip to mutter (between ob- 
scenities), “If you think this bass is big, you 
should have seen the stove that got away." 

Sean Mehegan 

Alfred, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
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CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800-G2I-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United Slates. Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands is S12 00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere in the world 
S8 50 a year, all others Si 6 00 a year. 

To order SI, check Box: Q new □ renewal 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


DELCO JAC PAC. THE AIR-SHOCK 
SYSTEM YOU CAN ADJUST WITHOUT 
GIVING UP YOUR SEAT. 



“THE DIAL” 

The difference between Delco Jac Pac 
and just air-adjustable shocks is 
right at your fingertips. 

You can raise or lower the rear of 
your car simply by turning a dial 

right from the driver’s seat. “THE HARDWARE'’ 

Adjusting your car’s ride height is about as easy as adjusting your radio. 

The Delco Jac Pac is a complete load-compensating system: 
an on-board air compressor, two Delco air-adjustable shocks and the dial 
unit that mounts under the dash. 

You can install Jac Pac yourself, or have it done where you buy it. 

At the famous red, white and blue Delco sign. 


‘THE ADJUSTER” 


□ 



THE MORI YOU KNOW, THE MORE YOU’LL WANT 

DELCO 
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tastes good like a cigarette should. 

-.S'*'’ - 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. tar , 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Repon SEPT. 73 




